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This is Lewis B. Allyn 


who made Westfield, Massachusetts, 
famous as The Pure Food Town 


Professor Allyn comes to THE LADIES’ WORLD from the Editorial 
Staff of COLLIER’S WEEKLY—where his work in the cause of pure food 
has attracted nation wide attention. 


His first article as Food Editor will appear in the March issue of 
THE LADIES’ WORLD—followed by a regular monthly department in 
which he will tell you how to protect yourself against impure, low grade 
and harmful foods, beverages and medical preparations. 


BUY THE MARCH ISSUE OF 


THELADIES WORLD 


On All News Stands February 18th 
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“BILLY” WALSH 


By Joun SLOAN 


(CONTRARY to popular dogma, the “ specialist” has never been a master 

artist; conversely, the master artist is always a man of the broadest and 
deepest attainments; all subjects, all mediums are grist to his mill. Few men 
attain to this free mastery over life and materials. Among these, John Sloan 
is surely to be numbered. A master in understanding, an intense self urge for 
the truth, gives to his work, in whatever medium or from whatever motif, a 
dignity and an intimacy with life rarely met with among the artists of any 
generation. This rs a fine example of Sloan as a portrait painter. 


George Bellows 
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A Landmark 


HE famous Oregon case, in the United 
States Supreme Court, established the prin- 


_ ciple that the people of a state have a right to 
| make special legislation protecting women in 


| 





industry. If it is constitutional to demand that 
women shall not be forced to work more than 
certain hours in certain industries, it must be 
constitutional, if the law has any sense in it, to 
establish a minimum wage for women, for it 
would be a feeble performance to cut down their 
hours and then allow their wages to be cut down 
accordingly. The case of Stettler versus O'Hara 
and others will come up before the Supreme Court 
soon, and will settle the question of a minimum 
wage for women. 

The defendants in the case are the Industrial 
Welfare Commission of Oregon. In the Circuit 
Court, Judge Cleeton decided in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the act of the Commission in es- 


_ tablishing the minimum wage of $8.64 per week 


for women employed in manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the City of Portland. The world 
is beginning to realize the loss that comes to it 


_ through poverty and the resulting disease, crime, 


_ sistent wage the rule. 


immorality and inefficiency. The community 
pays indirectly for the disastrous results far more 
than it would cost directly in wages. 


The Worst Subsidy 


VERY person who is receiving less than a 
subsistence is helping to make a non-sub- 


| manager who advertises for girls “living at 


| 
| 


home” is advertising for the non-subsistence 
wage. The wages of women have not been 
fixed by the value of the services rendered nor by 
what the industry could afford. They have been 
fixed by the unregulated law of supply and de- 
mand. That law, in its unregulated and de- 
structive form, has seen the end of its career. 

If the bounties are to be paid, let them be paid 
in hard cash. We want no more secretly subsi- 


| dized industries, and any industry which pays 


less than a living wage is receiving a subsidy of 


| the very worst kind. The minimum wage has 


| toward industrial peace. 


| 
| 


been tried since 1896 in Victoria, N.S. W., and for 
a shorter time in England, and all the experience 
thus far acquired is very favorable. It makes 
It stimulates the em- 
ployer to reduce cost by improvements in organi- 
zation and by new inventions, and also to de- 


_ velop and keep the most efficient workers. It 
_ stimulates the workers to prove themselves 





efficient. It will be a foundation-stone of the 
industry of the future. 





The department-store | 





| nity against further legislation. 
| aman as the President may well be made a little 
nervous, especially when some members of Con- 
| gress, and possibly some members of even his own 
| Cabinet, have decided that the time has come to 





Competition 


RESIDENT WILLARD of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, advocating higher freight 
rates, declares that the increase in the price of coal 
during 1913 over 1910 cost his company $448,000. 
It would be interesting to know how it is that 
various progressive gas companies have succeeded 
in reducing the price of gas while the price of 
coal and of oil has risen. The Citizens’ Gas Com- 
pany brought a Christmas gift to Indianapolis 
with a further reduction to fifty-five cents. What 
is the explanation? Does it lie in a new efficiency 
bred of competition with electric light? 


A Good Example 


HE firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. showed good 

judgment in withdrawing from many inter- 
locking directorates and we hope their with- 
drawals will soon carry out the principle com- 
pletely. Much of the best intelligence in this 
country, especially since the Civil War, has gone 
into business, and when that intelligence under- 


_ takes to codperate with the public, and with the 


spirit of the times, it can make itself of the highest 
value to the community. The example of the 
Morgan firm is undoubtedly an aftermath of the | 
recent history of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and if the disastrous experi- 
ence of that railroad causes a willing and rapid 
reorganization of our financial system along en- 
lightened, modern, ethical lines, it will be a strik- 
ing example of the truth that if we accept things in 
the proper spirit much good can often be brought 
out of misfortune. 


Fear 


EARLY all games are won on the other fel- 
low’s mistakes. After the Tariff Bill was 
passed, the air was filled with talk about the dan- 
ger to the country of passing the Currency Bill. 
When that act was passed, reactionaries said it 
would be a good thing, but warned the commu- 
Even so brave 


put on the soft pedal. Mr. Wilson, so far, has 
gone ahead and done the work he went in to do. 


| He has carried out his program and the program 
| has been accepted. There is only one course of 
| safety for him, and that is to pass his trust pro- 


gram with the same cool determination and clear 
reasonableness with which he passed the other | 
two big bills. 
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Unfit Directors 
URING the investigation of the New Eng- 


Commerce Commission, the Boston & Maine in- 
sisted that it must very materially increase its 
transportation charges. Commissioner Prouty 
invited the State Commissioners of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts to join 
him in considering the application, and their 
unanimous report has recently been made public. 
Concerning the directors of that company, the 
report says: 

“If these gentlemen have in recent times given 
any actual attention to the management of their 


| properties, their failure to see and to do is evi- 


dence of their conspicuous want of fitness for the 
place. If, upon the other hand, being vested with 
the duty of management, they have utterly neg- 
lected that duty, and know nothing about the 
operations of these companies, that fact is even 
clearer evidence of their unfitness for these 
positions.” 


The report contains much sound advice to | 


both railroad managers and investors—and 


ample justification of the term “The Inefficiency | 


of the Oligarchs,”’ which Mr. Brandeis has chosen 
as the title of his article in the present issue. 


Chairmen 
HE CITY CLUB OF CHICAGO held a dis- 


cussion recently on the subject of the city’s | 
_ “garbage problem,” a discussion admirably con- 
| ducted, thoughtful and constructive. But the 


chairman, we think, gently imposed upon his 
audience when he said: 


A rather trite expression has it that the degree of civili- 
zation attained in a community is indicated by the efficacy 
with which domestic and other wastes are disposed of in 
that community. 


Were “waste disposal” erected into a scale for | 


measuring civilization where would Greek civili- 
zation have been? Listen to this: 


In spite of all the talent at her [Athens’] disposal, asking 
for nothing better than to do her bidding, her organization 
was more primitive than that of our most backward country 
town. . . . Her streets were narrow and crooked, dirty, 
unlighted and ill-paved. She had no sewers, or even cess- 


pools, and over the whole department of sanitation it is best | 


to draw a veil. ... The Athenians lived under the 
Acropolis, as many generations lived under the spires of 
Oxford, in “‘squalid magnificence.” 


Our theory is that the chairman yielded to 


the strong pressure of the occasion and uncon- | 


sciously invented a generalization which would 
link up the subject of “‘garbage disposal” with 
what he vaguely felt were the “bigger issues of 


life.” All presiding officers do it. The toast- | 


master at the annual banquet given by the 
hardware dealers’ association will say: 


A rather trite expression has it that the degree of civili- 
zation attained in a community is indicated by the 
ingenuity and multiplicity of the small tools available in 
that community. (Encouraging patter of applause.) 


Unless a chairman guards against the peculiar 
temptations of his calling, he will be as quaint as 
Buckle in his remarks and as insecure as Benja- 


min Kidd. 








land railroad situation by the Interstate | 


= 
To Unlock Alaska 


HE first real test of the progressiveness of 
the Democratic majority of Congress will 
| be the vote on the bill “to authorize the President 
_of the United States to locate, construct and 
| operate railroads in the territory of Alaska.” 
|The Democratic party was committed in its 
_ platform to the revision of the tariff and of the 
currency. Only the Progressive platform called 
for “the prompt acquisition, construction or im- 
| provement by the government of such railroads, 
harbors and other facilities for transportation 
[in Alaska], as the welfare of the people may 
| demand.” President Wilson, however, in his 

December message to Congress said: “Alaska, as 
_ a storehouse, should be unlocked. One key to it 
_ is a system of railways. These the government 
itself should build and administer, and the ports 
and terminals it should itself control in the inter- 
est of all who wish to use them for the service and 
development of the country and its people.” The 
| pending measure therefore has the support of the 
Administration, including the strong backing of 
Secretary Lane. The bill contemplates the ex- 
penditure of $35,000,000 in the construction of 
733 miles of railways, which will open the coal- 
fields, furnish transportation for gold-mining 
machinery to the enormously rich gold-fields of 
the interior, vastly increasing the gold supply 
of the United States, and will enable the great 
agricultural resources of Alaska, probably its 
richest asset, to be developed and the lands 
| settled. The conditions proposed for the exten- 
sion of the present lines were the opening of the 
coal-fields for monopolistic exploitation, such as 
was rendered forever impossible by the Pinchot 
victory over Ballinger. 

The public should let Congress hear from it. 
| Will the Democrats give up to the Progressives, 
| the field of constructive opening of Alaska? 








Congress and the D. C. 


ASHINGTON newspapers are excited over 
one or two proposals by members of 
the House to abolish the half-and-half system. 
They are indiscriminate in their condemnation of 
every effort to establish an equitable system of 
taxation in the District. The assessments have 
been raised under the new Board of Assessors, 
so that the Commissioners were able to make their 
estimates of expenditure upon a basis of $14,000,- 
000, half to be raised by taxation and half to 
| be paid from the national treasury. The House 
Committee on Appropriations cut this down to 
$11,000,000, and says it found a debt of a million 
and a half dollars due from the district to the 
federal government for forty years, heretofore 
concealed by faulty bookkeeping. Instead of 
seeking to establish the justice or injustice of this 
_ claim, the Washington papers simply arraign the 
Committee as enemies of the District. There is 
an increasing demand for the right of self-govern- 
ment. The federal government should be respon- 
sible for making the national capital what it ought 
to be, but it should give the District the right to 
raise its own taxes for municipal purposes. Taxa- 
tion without representation is not the thing to 
be legalized at the capital of the nation born in 
a protest against that form of tyranny. 
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A Talker in Athens 
OCRATES called himself “The Gadfly of the 


State.” What made him such an influence 


| was that while he stirred and challenged other 


| minds he was modest and just about his own. 


It 
will be remembered that when the oracle said he 
was the wisest man, he could explain it only on the 


| ground that he knew the limits of his own 


mind, and others did not know even that much. 
“IT am one of those who are very willing to be 


| refuted if I say anything which is not true, and 


very willing to refute any one else who says what 
is not true, and quite as ready to be refuted as to 
refute; for I hold that this is the greater gain of 
the two, just as the gain is greater of being cured 
of a very great evil than of curing another.” 
And again, “If unintentionally I have said any- 


| thing wrong, I pray that He will impose on me the 


just punishment of him who errs; and the just 


| punishment is that he should be set right.” 


Athens tired of him at length and gave him the 
hemlock, just as she tired of: hearing Aristides called 


“The Just.” She was a volatile country, but after | 
| all, she was full of genius, and while she may have 
_ punished the great at times for their troublesome- 
ness, she did not reward the commonplace as so | 


many other nations have done and still do. 


Steinmetz 


E talk a lot about the early Christians and 
the homespun Puritans, but as soon as 


| we get a little temporary glory and our salary 


climbs, we don’t care to be simple. The near- 


| great—those that are merely successful and pros- 
| perous—are hedged around with a man-servant 


| and a gaudy front and a chilly wait. 
| they come, the more they exude distance. 


The nearer 
But 


| Steinmetz sees you if you are the veriest obscure 


| stranger. 





| through space. 


The unknown man is the one whom 


he is readiest to help. And his help and his rec- | 


ognition mean something, for, of all the living, he 
is the leader in his profession. Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz is greatest of the electrical engineers. 
With the planet leaking electricity, he came 
among us to draw off that supply. He fills the 


| smile-maker, the depicter of St. Anne, the creator | 
of that too-beautiful boy St. John, you have yet | 


night of our modern cities with a blaze and a bon- , 


fire like noon, when his magnetite lamps flicker 
He has belted us in to the 
vagrant and immense tides of the air. 

He is a man who might have been a pampered 
invalid or a stuffy professor. In body he is 


Our Lady Friends 
O you know El Iman El Jarace? Well, 


we confess our own knowledge on the sub- 
ject is not wide, but the following is a quotation: 

“Tt is desirable for each man before he enters 
upon any important undertaking to consult ten 
intelligent persons among his particular friends; or 
if he have not more than five such friends, he shall 
consult each of them twice; or if he have no more 
than one friend, he shall consult him ten times 
at ten different visits; if he have not one friend to 
consult, let him return to his wife and consult 
her, and whatever she advises him to do, let him 
do contrary; so shall he proceed on his affair 
to gain his advantage.” 

It is not so much to the general amusing skep- 
ticism of this that we wish to call attention, as to 
the last touch, the slap at the advice of the wife. 
There you find the Orient speaking. The 
Occident speaks perhaps at its best in certain 
lines in which Emerson, tells what a woman friend 
means to him: 


“O fair and stately maid, whose eyes 
Were kindled in the upper skies 
At the same torch that lighted mine; 

For so I must interpret still 
Thy sweet dominion o’er my will, 
A sympathy divine.” 


Even the Orient is beginning to change. Even 
there it is becoming less inevitable that one half 
of the race shall look upon its own point of view 
as the only point of view that deserves to count 
in the working out of our destiny. 


A Man 


HE recovery of Leonardo’s lady, still 
smiling, is a reminder that in greeting her 
painter she may well have thought of him also 
as a man. If you know Leonardo only as the 


to meet the real da Vinci. One reads that he 
invented the wheelbarrow. He was an ardent 
student of the flight of birds. He projected 
flying-machines—and if Wilbur Wright had 
only been there to help him stick to it, rest as- 
sured that we should have been flying three 
hundred years ago. He was a military engineer— 


_rich in plans for movable bridges, fearsome 


crippled, but the Givers for once were lavish | 


when they came to the making of his mind, and 
they gave him intuition and accuracy, a scholar- 
ship that could tear secrets from new regions, 
and an insight into lightning and the hidden mag- 
netic field. His tables of electrical laws have 


_ simplified method, so that practice results. His 
one hundred inventions have brightened our | 


world for us. 
reality comes out of his mind. 

And when he is not diagraming his cold il- 
luminants, he reads the Greek and Latin litera- 
tures. The mythologies used to tell of god-like 
persons who had fleetness, and a mastery over 
the elements. But this imperturbable worker 
in the blue flannel shirt, laying hold of the view- 
less drifting currents, has enlarged us beyond the 


| early dreams of the race. 





As light comes out of carbon, so | 


cafions—all sorts of works offensive and de- 
fensive. If he had lived in the twentieth century, 
he would have shared Goethals’s job diggi g the 
Panama Canal, and then he would have designed 
a statue for the entrance—a statue to be cast in 
concrete, and visible for three miles—serving 
as a lighthouse on dark evenings. He was 
architect and toy-maker for Francis I. of France. 
He worked in all the sciences—-in music, in poetry 
and in philosophy. Hemade pumps. Today we 


| all blink when Shaler proves that he can write an 





epic as well as a geological report—that he can 
be a soldier as well as a scientist, a citizen as 
well as a teacher of youth. We gasp when a 
Weir Mitchell leaves the consulting-room and 
rests himself by writing half a dozen best sellers. 
As La Giaconda often told herself while sitting 
for that much-traveled portrait: ‘“‘ There is 


a MAN!” 


: 


| 
| 

















Keeping Money at Home 


By EDWARD K. GRAHAM 






Acting President of the University of North Carolina 


N recent years a great many writers and speakers have 

I shown extraordinary interest in this section in which 

we live. They have spoken fair words of praise of our 
resources, our history, our “native stock,” our manufac- 
tures, our farms, our water-powers, and they have shown 
their faith in our future in the best way strangers can 
show it—by putting their money here. But the main 
interest they feel in this section is not the opportunity 
it has of developing its material resources, but the 
unparalleled opportunity it has of building up a great 
civilization. 

I was reading the other day in Harper’s WEEKLY 
an article that spoke of a certain man as a fine 
type of new Southerner, not the vaguely idealistic 
type, fine but ineffective, not the type exactly that is 
building our peculiarly successful commercial cities, 
such as Atlanta and Birmingham; but the kind of 
man who is hammering his ideals into his business and 
his citizenship, and who is invigorating his ideals with 
practical performance. 

That is the reason we are interested in this civilization 
we are making in Mecklenburg. We are justly proud of 
every particle of material prosperity that we have won; 
but there is a deeper reason for our eager civic interest 
than our material success. We are not working here 
merely to have the richest county and the biggest city in 
the country. If we have 200,000 people and fifty sky- 
scrapers in Charlotte in the next half century, we'll only 
match Atlanta of today, and there will be two or three 
hundred more just like us. We are glad of the prosperity, 
and the more of it we get the gladder we are; but it is for 
the use we can make of it, in setting us free from the 
slavery of poverty, that we may be fully at liberty to 
work for precisely the sort of civilization that we want 
here, that we are mainly glad. 

That is the interesting, the thrilling thing that the 
material prosperity we have won has done for us: it has 
put us where the manly man and the manly civilization 
asks to get—the position young Solomon was in when the 
Lord challenged him to make his choice. We do not ask 
for the biggest town or the richest town, so that the peo- 
ple at the top can have enough money to stop work. We 
do ask for wisdom enough to know what the permanent 
and progressively good things to work for are, the civic 
will to work for them, and the material prosperity to put 
wheels under them to make them go. 

What we have learned is that it is wise to work together 
for a good place to live—a good town, in a good county, 
in a good state. And we mean by a good place to live, 
a place both to make a good living and to live a good 
life—good money, good water, good streets, good schools, 
good churches. A good place to live is a place to invest 
money and get bigger returns, and to invest life and 
get bigger returns. 

What do we get on our investment here? What, and 
how much? That is the problem of agriculture, business, 
education and citizenship: translating lower values into 
higher values in quantity and quality. 


ND as we have worked at this problem here during 

these past fifty years of privation and struggle we 
have learned that conditions for getting good material 
things (good food, health, clothing, roads) are not sep- 
arate from the good spiritual things (good churches, 
good schools, good government), but that they are inter- 
independent, all a part of the same good civilization, 
just as sound physical health is a part of sound spiritual 
health. Our commercial and “booster” organizations 
have learned that it is necessary to have good schools and 
good churches; it is likewise necessary for education 
and religion and citizenship to remember that the ma- 
6 


terial well-being of all the people is a part of the spiritual 
ministry of us all. 

We cannot separate them and win this great game of 
Christian Democracy that we are playing. The Good 
Samaritan did a religious act when he healed the physical 
wounds of the man by the road, and provided him with 
money for his material comfort, and Christ commended 
him. The man He condemned was the priest who ig- 
nored the man’s material need. One other man He con- 
demned: the rich materialist who invested his active 
life in filling his barns, with the idea that when he got 
them full to bursting he would cultivate his spirit. Both 
the priest and the farmer were wrong, and for the same 
reason: they separated material needs and practice from 
spiritual needs and practice. The life we lead in our stores, 
fields, factories, offices, is not and cannot be separate 
from that we lead in our homes, schools, churches. 

Whatever promotes the material welfare of the largest 
number of people is an essential of good government, as it 
is of good education and of good religion. Good citizen- 
ship is not a fierce struggle in our business to take all the 
other fellow has and then endow a school and church for 
him to go to for consolation. It is not a margin of edu- 
cation, philanthropy and religion around a pool of com- 
mercialism. Big men in business are more and more 
coming to discover the value of profit-sharing and co- 
operation between all factors, even in business itself; and 
fortunate will be that community which extends to 
every detail of its economic life that same doctrine 
of fraternal coéperation which gave us democratic 
government and the Christian religion. 


WHEN we look at the facts of the conditions of our 

schools, our churches, our roads, we are apt to feel 
discouraged, and to wonder what is the trouble with our 
government and theories of government. We do not 
like it when we see that we stand near the bottom of the 
long roll of states in illiteracy, and near the top in the pro- 
portion of our children that work in factories. Some of 
our friends tell us that these children live under better 
conditions in their mill homes than they did in their farm 
homes. Perhaps they do; but none of us can deny that 
the economic condition that makes this true is a wrong 
condition. We are responsible for it, as well as the mill 
owners. It is a good thing to pass a law requiring com- 
pulsory attendance and a six-months term; but we must 
go deeper than that. The economic welfare of the whole 
community must have a sound foundation to be able to 
enjoy these privileges and pay this money. We conduct 
these enterprises on the community surplus, and when we 
come to examine the facts and find there is little surplus, 
we see clearly enough why it is that our public enter- 
prises are weak and the State treasury exhausted. 

Dr. Bradford Knapp told the bankers in Asheville a few 
months ago that the people of North Carolina are sending 
$39,640,885 out of the state every year for supplies that 
might be raised at home. The commission appointed by 
the Governor reports that the feed stuff imported into 
the state this year will amount to over $50,000,000. It 
says that the farmers pay from 12 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
for their loans. Our farms created $209,000,000 of 
wealth in 1909, but their feed bill was $223,000,000. We 
have produced in two and one-half years more than we 
have accumulated on our tax books in two and one-half 
centuries. Any man who will study the figures that rep- 
resent our productive life will agree with Professor E. C. 
Branson when he says that “the wealth-creating power 
of North Carolina is enormous, but its wealth-retaining 
power is feeble.” And it-is on the yearly cash balance 
of the community that all of our public enterprises of 
uplift depend for support. 
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This then is the problem for the good-schools people, 
the good-roads people, the good-churches people, for good 
citizenship of every sort: how can we make this com- 
munity bank account more prosperous? Or can we make 
this question more definite still: How can we protect and 
promote the material prosperity of the home of the pro- 
ductive man on the farm? For if we picture North 
Carolina civilization from any angle we choose, looking 
at it through the school, the church, the store, the rail- 
road, the town, we see as the saving grace of it the pros- 
perous farm, tilled by its owner. There is the living 
heart of the matter! If our civilization is planted on the 
prosperous home-owned farm, it will be as a tree planted 
by rivers of water; planted on a political and social 
economy that prevents and discourages home ownership, 
its leaf and fruit will be withered and barren. Under 
present conditions it seems more profitable to move to 
town, take stock in the bank and run a store; and we 
may expect the owner to move, but we needn’t expect 
the one-year tenant to borrow at the bank, buy at the 
store, and have enough money and ambition left to be a 
forward-looking, upward-building citizen. None of our 
institutions will be safely prosperous if this productive 
farm-home is not safely prosperous. The facts tell us it 
is not safely prosperous. 

Home ownership of our producing farms is decreasing 
instead of increasing. In 1880, 33 per cent. of the farm- 
ers in North Carolina were tenants; in 1890, 34 per 
cent.; in 1900, 41 per cent.; in 1910, 42 percent. In 
our own town of Charlotte, population and wealth 
have multiplied at a fairy-like speed. We have gained 
88 per cent. in population, and practically doubled our 
wealth with each decade. But the population in the 
county has shrunk 11 per cent. Sixty-four per cent. 
of the farms in Mecklenburg are cultivated by tenants 
against 62 per cent. in 1900. In spite of the great 
increase in the cost of farm products, very few more 
acres, relatively speaking, are under cultivation, and 
only 53 per cent. of the land is improved. Over one 
third of the total area of the county is in woodland and 
unimproved farm land. 


ENANCY has left its black blight across civilization 
after civilization, scorching the spiritual as well as 
the material life of the people. Under tenancy and 
other bad economic conditions of agriculture the whole 
social scheme falls into decay. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
prime-mover in restoring landless peasants in Ireland to 
land-ownership—and England is spending $940,000,000, 
in this enterprise and thereby redeeming Ireland,—says 
of our farm tenancy system: “It is the worst of which I 
have any knowledge in any country.” 

But I do not mean to discuss in any detail the question 
of farm tenancy. It is a symptom rather than a disease. 
I have dwelt on it because it is typical of many questions 
set for us to solve, and to emphasize the great fact that 
it and many other seemingly material questions are vi- 
tally related to every higher aspect of citizenship, and 
that they are to be solved not merely by the codperation 
of farmers, but by the codperation of all good citizens: 
the banker, the lawyer, the teacher, the preacher, the 
merchant—the Charlotte Club as well as the Farmer’s 
Union. 

I have the temerity to believe that good citizenship in 
solving them will express itself here in some form more 
constructive, statesmanlike, and democratic than great 
philanthropic gifts to alleviate human poverty and 
crime. True citizenship and philanthropy are those 
that prevent poverty and crime rather than attempt 
to relieve them after they have been created. Asylums 
and jails are more often a sign of bad civic economy 
than of deliberate sin and of bad human motive. 
Education that goes with a plan of increased tax in one 
hand, should go with a plan of increased ability to pay in 
the other; Christian philanthropy that goes with a plan 
of salvation in one hand should go with a liberal land 
lease and credit system in the other; politicians and 
public men who on election day “view with alarm”’ in- 


iquitous conditions in Wall Street, should also look with 
studious care and sympathy on facts that every day are 
making or marring life on Trade Street and Pineville 
road. The real fight for representative government is to 
be fought before conditions of ordinary living grow 
through neglect into great evils. 


E need conferences on education by the school peo- 
ple, and on roads by the roads people, confer- 
ences on various special interests by labor people, bank- 
ers, and merchants; conferences for the good of the 
farmers and for the good of the city people; but we need 
non-partisan conferences by all of the people, for the com- 
mon good of all. We need conferences where we would 
see our civic life for what it truly is: a single thing— 
not made up of separate antagonistic divisions but all 
members of one body, in which the hlood strength- 
ens the mind and purifies the spirit, and where it will be 
seen that there is no permanent progress for any without 
due regard for all of the interests of all. 

It may be objected that such coéperation is not prac- 
tical. But itis! There never was a time in our history 
when any class of our people in a crisis failed to rise to a 
great civic or human need. The great opportunity of 
our section is not for heroic civic service in the hour of 
disaster, but for that daily civic service that prevents a 
disaster and promotes general happiness. 

A few days ago the newspapers pictured an incident 
that because of certain sensational features of interest 
transfixed the attention of the world. A ship loaded 
with hundreds of human souls was burned at sea in a 
terrrific storm at night. The shell of wood in the grip of 
wind and wave and darkness, and the precious freight it 
bore was a pitiable spectacle in its apparently hopeless 
contest with the omnipotent forces that sought to de- 
stroy it. But the same Power that rode in devastating 
violence upon the storm, had provided through the pa- 
tient and painful civilization of the centuries the means of 
salvation. Terror-stricken instinct for self-preservation 
was controlled by educated discipline, and a disgrace- 
ful panic of each-man-for himself was changed to a 
codperative effort for the rescue of all; the miraculous 
voice of the wireless—the result of the expenditure of 
years of labor and research and capital, called above the 
fury of wind and wave, and assembled the sympathy and 
courage of the citizenship of the sea; it reached through 
miles of darkness and storm and found a representative of 
perfectly organized business efficiency—the oil ship. 
And the warfare of the most terrific of natural forces was 
stilled into peace. 


EHIND this divinely thrilling and dramatic spectacle 

we can see in miniature the not less thrilling spectacle 
of our civilization working out its salvation through the 
codperation of the same forces: knowledge taking ac- 
count of material fact, and individual self-interest and 
using its facts to build to higher knowledge, and joining 
with commerce and faith and heroism and brotherhood to 
build to still higher power and freedom and the more 
abundant life that comes through learning the ways and 
laws and use of material forces, and translating them 
into ever higher values. 

The thing that happened there on the sea makes up 
our every-day life. The river slips by the town and runs 
to the sea, a muddy, turbulent stream. Its force is 
caught and converted into usable power. It turns the 
factory wheels, lights the streets, lights the school and 
the home and the church. It purifies and cleanses the 
town and gives it health. We have mastered the fact of 
it, its ways and its laws, and the turbulent, muddy stream 
is no longer material, undirected force; it is spiritual life. 

We call this process of mastering the ways and laws of 
material forces that they may lead to higher and higher 
productivity, education. It cannot go too high; it 
knows no high nor low. Its business and the business of 
all forward-looking, upward-leading men is to be vitally 
interested and eas: helpful in all of the forces that 
make up our actual, active life. 








The maids’ sitting-room, which is keeping girls off the street 





Miss Deaver and the Hotel Maid 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


What is being done in the Hotel Astor to make the 
life of the female servant a little more worth while 


O get at the sort of thing that Miss 
Mary Julia Deaver is doing, take, 
for instance, the 
Olesky and the “graft.” 

Poli was one of the molecules which 
pass through the sieve of Ellis Island. 
The graft was a complete, compact, ex- 
quisitely-worked-out system in the help’s 
dining-room of one of New York’s greatest 
hotels. In its small way, it was worthy 
of police, or city officials, or senators 
even. It was a pocket-edition outrage. 

Take this Polish girl of seventeen, very 
homesick, very shy, and totally ignorant 
of English, and the graft was too much for 
her to cope with. She had just been 
through her trial by water, which meant 
that she had been given an elevator to 
clean, and, having passed muster, had been 
installed as a scrub in the hotel. She had 
now gone down to the dining-room for her 
first meal. Waiters were dashing about 
with trays of food; a fat old woman on 
Poli’s right received a bowl of soup; a 
sly-eyed Hungarian girl on her left had 
a plate of stew; but Poli sat on and on, 
while others ate and departed. 

Tooshy and destitute of English to make 
her wants known, she slipped away at last, 
hungry. As she went out, a tall person, 
casually leaving the room, eyed her keenly; 
but, as yet, Poli did not know Miss Deaver. 

At supper she sat again, unserved while 
others ate. Famished, desperate, she 
turned at last to her fat old neighbor. 
“Why don’t I get anything to eat?” she 
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case of Poli 


asked, and found that the woman knew 
her language. 

“Huh!” grunted the woman. ‘‘ Where’s 
your nickel?” 

This, then, was the condition that 
obtained in the help’s dining-room. Un- 
less a tip, squeezed from the maids’ wages, 
was laid down at the beginning of a meal, 
not a crumb of food was served them; and 
five cents was the minimum. The tips 
sometimes ran as high as fifty cents a 
day, the whole of a girl’s wages. 

Poli had learned her lesson. The next 
morning a five-cent piece, cherished to 
buy postcards for the old country, brought 
her a breakfast. But still more important 
was the fact that Miss Deaver had caught 
just enough of the little drama to get an 
inkling. 


HE story of how she ferreted out this 

scandal, which had long been hiding 
itself shrewdly, has a spectacular dé- 
nouement, which was the official dis- 
charge by an indignant management of 
the entire helps’ kitchen crew of sixty- 
five, including the chef. But for Miss 
Deaver, the bleeding of the maids might 
be operating successfully today. 

She is the welfare worker of the Hotel 
Astor in New York. She is employed by 
the management to study and improve 
the living and working conditions of its 
employees. This sort of thing is being 
done in many factories and department 
stores, but in hotels it is pioneer work. 


And everybody who knows the old hard- 
luck story of “‘living-in”’ knows that the 
hotel employee needs it perhaps more 
than any other working girl. Dark and 
filthy sleeping quarters, wet floors to 
breed disease, unwholesome and meager 
food, unventilated bunks—all these have 
been sordid elements of the tale in count- 
less places. No wonder that the eyes of 
people interested in industrial conditions 
all over the country are watching what 
Miss Deaver is doing. 


HERE is a handful of the things she 
has already done: 

She has reformed food conditions for 
the servants—I’ll tell you about the 
spoiled catsup later. 

She has induced the city’s board of 
education to transport bodily, teacher 
and all, a school to her hotel, where 
ignorant foreign girls are being taught 
English. (To meet her, you might 
think her a modest person.) 

She has handled her little emergency 
hospital so skilfully that dozens, scores 
of petty accidents and illnesses which 
might have run on into the most serious 
of cases, have been arrested and the worker 
saved—a carpet tack in a thumb being 
less trivial than the houseman supposes. 

She has made the maids’ sitting-room 
so attractive that they now have a place 
where they like to go in the evenings— 
and the tragedy of no place to go, even- 
ings, is the tragedy we all know. 











As soon as Poli Olesky can speak 
English, she can throw light on what 
Miss Deaver is doing; for Poli had en- 
countered another phase of hotel life 
before she, the weeping molecule, came 
into juxtaposition with Miss Deaver. She 
had reached Ellis Island alone, and home- 
sick to the point of agony. She had flat- 
tened her steerage pillow with tears all the 
way over. An agent, looking for raw re- 
cruits for service, had observed jocosely, 
“You won’t need no pail o’ suds when 
you're a scrub; your tears’ll do.” Then, 
because girls were scarce that day, he 
added, ‘‘Dry up and come along;’’ and 
then he led her to a hotel where she was 
set to work. 

That night she sought her sleeping 
quarters, drenched and aching. She 
slipped off her dripping dress and looked 
about for a hook. 

Somebody laughed. 
nose, greeny.” 


“Hang it on your 


HERE was no hook. Twenty-eight 
girls slept in the room, all in double- 
deck beds; just onechair was provided. In 
the end Poli laid her drenched garments 
across the foot of her short bunk and 
crawled in under them. 

Unsanitary plumbing in the ill-kept 
bathroom endangered her health, even 
though she did not know it. Windows in 
the dormitory seemed rooted to their 
casings and there was no ventilation 
except through the door. A crowded, 
dark cellar-room was used as the help’s 
dining-room. 

Every. day when work was over Poli 
crawled into her bunk. She knew no- 
where else to go. Often she was alone 
in the room for hours. 

“Where are the other girls?” she asked 
once. 

A shrug answered her. 


“It is so easy to take an ailment there and come away cured” 


That shrug is a sidelight on the value 
of Miss Deaver’s sitting-room. 

No wonder that when Poli drifted to 
another hotel, and was shown the sitting- 
room, and her own single bed, and draw- 
ers for her garments, and a private 
locker, and a rocking-chair—no wonder 
she melodramatically covered Miss Deav- 
er’s hand with Polish kisses, and inquired 
whether she had died and arrived at 
the pearly gates. 


| gialadiosnos a long, lean, dark person; 

as erect as the obelisk; plain of 
feature; plain of hair-dressing; angular 
of movement; but possessed of a re- 
markable pair of eyes. There is a sort 
of fascination in the eyes, and in fact 
in the very long-lean-awkwardness of 
her; it is herself. 

Mary Deaver came to New York from 
the South. She was born, brought up, 
and trained to nursing in Virginia. She 
practiced there. Nobody ever heard 
of her. 

She never expected to be heard of. She 
was the sort of person who set about her 
work and gave it her best effort because 
it was hers to do. She has the extremely 
rare faculty of working intensely with- 
out looking for results. Modern mental 
scientists teach this as a get-rich-quick 
scheme, and Christ taught it on the basis 
of seeking first the Kingdom of God. 
During nineteen centuries it has been 
difficult for human nature to practice it, 
but it has never yet failed to work. In 
her case, it created a chain of doctors 
and patients who passed on the news 
that she was wonderful, until it reached 
the managers of this hotel who had de- 
cided to have a nurse to carry out their 
welfare plan. 

She came modestly to the position. 
There was no blowing of trumpets. 








Apart from her work, she is exceedingly 
shy in manner. She said a curious thing 
when she took the position. It was: 

“Why, I don’t really need all this!” 
when she saw the large room and private 
bath assigned her. 

“One of two things,” observed a 
worldly-wise bystander. “Either she’s 
too self-effacing to be worth her salt, 
or she’s too big to be interested in herself.”’ 

It was in October 1912 that she was 
installed. It was agreed that the em- 
ployees should know her as Nurse, because 
such a term as “welfare worker” might 
to their ignorance suggest a spy. She 
was altogether an experiment; perhaps 
she would not be worth while in either 
capacity. 

She was given a white office, aseptic of 
countenance, in the maids’ quarters where 
between two and three hundred girls live. 
The men, too, could go to her there. 

At first the office, with its emergency 
cot, looked rather strange and alarming. 
Cases dribbled in. A kitchen boy burned 
his finger and was sent to Miss Deaver; 
a parlor maid had a sore throat, and the 
housekeeper showed her the way to the 
office; a chambermaid became ill as the 
result of a five-pound box of candy given 
her by a guest. All told, the first month 
showed forty-eight cases treated. 


“é 


UT the popularity of the white office 

grew. It was so easy to take an 
ailment there and come away cured. 
When matters were very serious, Miss 
Deaver called a cab, and went along her- 
self with the patient to a hospital, and 
then went to see him every day. She 
had a way of making people feel better 
the minute she began to talk. 

A recent month showed a total of one 
hundred and seventy-one cases brought 
to the white office. Largely, they are 
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burns and cuts from the kitchen. A house- 
man whoselected his thumb instead of the 
floor for the placing of a carpet tack was 
checked in his career toward blood-poison- 
ing. It has even reached this point: 

A kitchen man blunders in shyly. 
“We've got a baby to home,” he says, 
beaming and embarrassed. “And my 
wife she wants to know, what can she 
give it to cure it of teethin’?” 

Judge from this whether Miss Deaver 
has won the employee’s confidence. 


JHEN she was not too busy band- 
aging thumbs, she cast her eye 
about the sleeping rooms. 

Already the hotel management was 
cutting up the large dormitories into 
smaller rooms where four or five girls, 
instead of thirty, could be grouped. 
This is a vital point, for the old-time hotel 
system gives maids no privacy, and the 
hours of work cannot correspond among 
sO Many; some are trying to sleep while 
others are up and moving about. Miss 
Deaver found this condition being bet- 
tered, but there was still plenty for her 
todo. She made a raid upon the double- 
deckers. 

“The double-deckah is the established 
curse of living-in,” she declared. “‘It’s 
enough to ruin a girl’s health. We ought 
to have a single, open bed for every girl 
in the place.” 

This from the modest person from the 
South who had thought the suite con- 
ferred upon her for her personal comfort 
altogether too much!... The double- 
deckers went. The change involved far 
more than expense; it involved tradition. 
But once begin, where is the line to be 
drawn? The modest person from the 
South, always in a gradual, tactful way, 
but always with a firm chin, wanted first 











one and thing then another; for instance, 
chiffoniéres instead of the old shelves 
and hanging mirrors. Well, let her have 
’em. Buy sixty at once and see how that 


suits her. She wants the walls of the 
bedrooms all freshly and _ cheerfully 
painted. She wants extra lights for the 


She wants new mat- 
And then the 


maids’ comfort. 
tresses for their beds. 
matter of lockers— 

“You see these girls like to keep theah 
Sunday frocks all nice and smooth, same’s 
the guests do,” she explained sweetly. 
“And it makes ’em all such a lot moah 
contented if you-all encourage ’em in 
being neat and self-respecting. They do 
theah work so much bettah.” 

Each maid now has a private locker 
and her own key to it. 

The maids’ sitting-room is furnished in 
the mahogany and dark green of the 
best suites. It has low lamps, and there 
are three desks where the Annies and the 
Katies can plow their inky way across 
Grant’s Tomb postcards. Miss Deaver 
has a way of dropping in and chatting. 
She brought table games and taught 
the girls how to play them. She sees 
to it that magazines are on the table. If 
a girl can’t read, she can at least gaze 
upon the work of our illustrators and 
glean from it the latest styles of hair- 
dressing. You can’t tell about the things 
that sitting-room kas done without sound- 
ing like the “Virtue” and “Sin” alle- 
gories in an_ old recitation book. 
Summed up, this is the story of the maids’ 
sitting-room which Miss Deaver has 
charged with her personality: it is keep- 
ing girls off the street. 


[* was really the spoiled catsup which 
started the food investigation. 
Miss Deaver happened in at the helps’ 


“When Poli was shown her own single bed, and drawers for her garments, and a private locker, and a rocking chair, no wonder 
she melodramatically covered Miss Deaver’s hand with kisses” 





dining-room one day and saw a waiter 
condensing the remnants left in several 
catsup bottles. 

“That looks pretty old,’’ she observed. 
“Why don’t you throw it all out and buy 
new? The management isn’t stingy.” 

She picked up one of the bottles and 
sniffed. Nobody could have mistaken 
the odor. 

“Spoiled!”’ cried Miss Deaver with 
vehemence. “‘And what you took from 
this bottle makes all the rest dangerous. 
Don’t you know what the results from 
spoiled catsup may be?” 

That was the beginning. The plot 
thickened to a thrilling climax: it was 
discovered that tainted fish and meat 
were being served to employees. 


floes investigation was hers, the dis- 

covery was hers, the reform was hers. 
The management was aghast at what she 
reported as going on under its very nose. 
It bore down upon the kitchen and swept 
it clean of danger. If it had been in doubt 
as to the value of a welfare worker, its 
mind was clear now. 

The hotels get their maids through 
agents who take them as soon as they 
arrive from Europe. The maids’ quar- 
ters sound like a Tower of Babel. A large 
number of the girls cannot speak enough 
English to make themselves understood. 

The other day I was with Miss Deaver 
when she spoke to a Polish girl in the 
hall. “‘Sophie, won’t you please get 
my book?” she said. ‘“‘I left it on the 
table in the sitting-room—” embellish- 
ing her directions with nods and gestures. 

Sophie went. She returned trium- 
phantly with a can-opener. 

“Do you wonder I started a school for 
non-English-speaking bath-maids, cham- 
bermaids, parlor-maids, cleaners, laundry 
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help, and pantry girls?” she asked 
me. 

When I dropped in for a chat with Miss 
Gertrude Beeks, the biggest authority 
on welfare work in the country, I said, 
‘How did Miss Deaver ever get that 
school started?” 

Miss Beeks’ hands arose in the air. 
‘‘How did she?” she cried. “‘How does 
she get everything she goes after? The 
Board of Education never did such a 
thing before.” 


HE modest, shy, plain, quiet, sur- 

prising Miss Deaver merely asked 
for it. She had decided that it was 
needed. These girls must learn English 
if they were to have a fair chance in our 
land. They could not go to the school, 
therefore the school must come to them. 


She calmly presented her request to the 
Board of Education, and the Board first 
gasped, then complied. 

It selected a teacher, it gathered books, 
it installed a school for four evenings of 
each week in the hotel. 

Of course there can be nothing compul- 
sory about the matter; but Miss Deaver 
drums up attendance as if she were an 
expert revivalist or a glad-hand politician. 

‘Girls, the moah English you know the 
moah money you can make,” she offers 
skilfully. It works. Furthermore, the 
school is winning out through sheer 
interest in the lessons. 

I heard the earnest teacher addressing 
her class of twenty-three. “This is my 
nose,” she said slowly, and with careful 
utterance. “Show me—tell me—this is 
my nose.” 





“Tees ees my naws,” repeated the 
twenty-three, clutching wildly in the 
desperate effort to remember which part 
of the anatomy “nose” might be. One 
seized a right ear, another a left eye. 

Later in the week I dropped in again. 
Every girl knew her nose. I agreed that 
it was much to have found one’s nose in 
English. 

But as the weeks are progressing, the 
results are of the kind that one reckons 
with. These girls are writing English sen- 
tences, are framing English sentences, are 
reading English sentences. Their minds 
remind me of inflammable little bundles 
to which a match has been touched. They 
have gone off in a flash, flaming up hun- 
grily for knowledge and more knowledge. 
Miss Deaver’s school is in its infancy, and 
already it is making history. 


“The Psychology of Revolution” 


DECADE and more ago appeared 

Le Bon’s well-nigh epochal work 

“The Crowd: A Study of the 
Popular Mind,” in which he held that 
the mind of the human unit in the crowd 
exhibits phenomena by no means akin 
to those characterizing the isolated in- 
dividual. In the crowd the higher 
psychic centers, those latest developed in 
the aeon-long process of evolution, the 
nearer “supermannish” of the human 
faculties—reason, intellection, judgment, 
self-mastery, the kingship of all that is 
under one’s own hat—are for the time 
being cut out of the normal circuit in 
the nervous system; they are temporarily 
in abeyance, and the organism passes 
under the domination of the earlier 
developed centers, which underlie the 
primitive instincts and emotions. In 
the crowd the mind of the unit is as that 
of the savage or of the child; it is basic, 
primeval, impulsive; he, in the crowd, 
does things at which, immediately on 
becoming free of its dreadful contagion, 
he is amazed, and of which he is heartily 
ashamed; he is precisely as one who has 
been hypnotized, which state is possible 
only through inhibition of the higher 
cerebral centers; the conscious has been 
abased, the subconscious has become 
exalted and paramount. And yet, the 
subconscious in man, besides being funda- 
mental, is the repository of racial tradi- 
tions, of the soul of a people, of a faith 
perhaps long since ignored or forgotten 
by the conscious mind, of aspirations 
hopeless of attainment in reason; where- 
fore the crowd, though it is capable of, 
and has all too often in history done, 
things most horrible (witness St. Bar- 
tholomew’s and the French Revolution), 
is also capable on the other hand of most 
wondrous heroisms (as witness the Cru- 
sades). Both extremes have been pos- 
sible through utter absence of any sense of 
responsibility, or of any calculation such 
as would normally obtain in the individ- 
ual who would, as an individual, never 
think of attempting them. Le Bon’s 
thesis has abundant attestation in the 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system. The evolution of the human 
mind has been a most laborious, painful 
process. Step by step, the nervous cen- 
ters first formed in evolution. Those in 
the spinal column are basic; the higher 
nerve centers have ascended consecu- 
tively up the spine to the neck, thence 
“The Psychology of Revolution.’ By Gustave Le 


Bon. Translated jnto English by Bernard Miall. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons ($3.50). 
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to the base of the brain, and finally to 
those supreme ganglia in the cerebral 
cortex, immediately beneath the cal- 
varium—the latter having for their office 
intellection, judgment, aspiration, al- 
truism, the wille zum guten, divine reason, 
by means of which faculties has been 
evolved civilization as we know it to-day. 
Herein lies the differentiation of man 
from the brute, by which the former has 
become the most magnificent product 
we have any knowledge of. And the 
psychiatrist will explain the mental 
contagion by which ideas (the most 
powerful entities for good or for ill in the 
cosmos), rushing through pathways of 
discharge in the nervous system, are in 
crowds in the instant acted on and so often 
made terribly real. Thus it is that the 
parliamentary crowds, by “spinal cord 
legislation” (how superb the phrase, 
which is not Le Bon’s) oftentimes enact 
the wildest and most iniquitous laws. 
And the physical phenomena exhibited 
by religious camp meeting crowds are pos- 
sible by reason that psychism, directed to 
any one area, determines an excessive flow 
of blood to it. Through such congestion 
come about the hideous things done by the 
Holy Rollers, the Holy Laughers, the 
Barkers and the like; by suggestion 
and imitation, the stimuli are transferred 
to the allotted nervous area controlling 
the muscles employed in that act. 


A* important tenet of Le Bon is that 
in the crowd (by which he desig- 
nates any sort of collectivity, from a jury 
to a mob) the individual’s normal cere- 
bration avails him not at all; from the 
moment they are in the crowd the ignor- 
ant and the learned are equally incapable 
of observation, equally elemental, equally 
prone to epidemic emotionalism. Give the 
veriest sharper only time to get his repeated 
asseverations imbedded in the subcon- 
scious, and he may have in his train the 
most enlightened and the best educated 
of his age. Let him who doubts this read 
of Mesmer in Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

Again, as to the leader in his relation to 
the crowd: Such men are by no means 
the greatest or the worthiest of their eras; 
they are men of action rather than think- 
ers; oftentimes they are themselves half- 
mad (demi-feus), morbidly nervous, ex- 
citable. Their power lies, oftentimes, 
not in reason but in the ability to call up 
images and to excite illusions, such as 
children dream of. Blatant affirmation 


can never be too violent, repetition of 


words and formulae are the tools of their 
trade. Slogans, fascinating words and 
phrases—Democracy, Socialism, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity—are their surest 
material. They debate nothing, argue 
nothing. Such leaders are intolerant, 
fanatic, not necessarily intending wicked- 
ness, oftentimes fearfully conscientious. 
Their ideas are eagerly spread by crowds; 
such ideas presented in the guise of images 
become sentiments, not always just, often- 
times most meretricious. To spread such 
ideas, such sentiments, is life to the de- 
votee, oftentimes more than life. Given, on 
the other hand, a leader intelligent, well- 
poised, highly educated, “the possession of 
these qualities does him, as a rule, more 
harm than good.” An attribute absolutely 
essential in the leader is prestige, which, 
and not reason, constitutes the funda- 
mental element of persuasion. Success 
gives prestige; the leader, howsoever 
worthy of leadership he be, is ““down and 
out” with his first obvious failure. 





T is these principles which Le Bon has 

applied in his fascinative book on the 
“Psychology of Revolution.” Though 
the phenomena of revolution in general 
are considered, the French Revolution is 
by far the one most dwelt upon. His 
very pregnant observation is that other 
writers and thinkers have sought to 
explain this epic tragedy by rational 
logic; whereas its events were governed 
by “affective, collective and mystic 
logic.” And here one should observe 
that practically all of Le Bon’s writing 
is very naturally tinged with the Gallic 
spirit; and almost all his observations 
are based on the psychology of the Latin 
peoples. They are therefore to be taken 
by the American and English critic with 
an occasional grain of salt; since the 
latter peoples are more stable in tempera- 
ment and less impressionable than the 
Latin races. And yet, in the main, his 
enunciation of the physiological laws con- 
trolling the actions of peoples and of 
crowds are universal application. 

One point Le Bon seems never to have 
made: that the physical condition of the 
crowd to some extent determines its 
behavior. Dickens discerned this in 
describing the Charist riots. In the 
beginning the crowds were orderly and 
restrained, but as want of food, drink 
and sleep came during the first and second 
days, there developed by the third day 
the hellish mob depicted in “Barnaby 
Rudge.” 








PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 






CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 





PROPOS of my article on the intel- 
lectual superiority of long haired 
feline and human people, I found the fol- 
lowing note on the big desk in the study 
this morning. It was accompanied by a 
picture of the writer, which I reproduce 


below. 
““Waddye mean 
intellectual! I’m 


a short haired cat 
meself except in 
spots where it’s 
been tore off com- 
plete, and I'll en- 
gage to slap the 
intellectual fluff 
offa any angora 
guy that'll stand 
up wit me for two 
rounds in any back 
yard youse like to 
name.” 





Lefty. 





XXVII 


OU are requested not to ask 
The name of him behind the mask. 


President Wilson, well advised, 
Says he must not be recognized. 


XXVIII 


ERE’S Root (once counsel for Boss Tweed,) 


Who fears he is too old to lead 


The Grand Old Party; surely not 
Too old in years; too old in—what? 


XXIX 


F all elusive men of note— 


There’s none so hard to catch as Choate. 
I feel myself inclined to crow 
At having got a head of Joe 


XXX 


N J. M. Barrie’s pensive dome, 
I twine the garland of a ‘pome’ 


Inventor of Arcadia’s fra— 
Grant mixture—writes, too, by the way. 


Musings of Hafiz 
(The Persian Kitten) 


(THE signature is evidently an as- 
sumed name, so of course I shall pay 
no attention to the ill-bred challenge. 

In the course of the last few weeks I 
have received hundreds of letters, many 
from thoughtful angoras endorsing my 
views, others from short-haired cats, 
most of these are unfit to print. 

An important letter fom Ali Baba and 
Sinbad Haskell, two well-known members 
of the exclusive younger set of Kansas 
City, came as I was going to press. I 
shall print it next week. 


ANOTHER correspondent who signs 
herself Gloria Thompson (I am told 
she is a member of the family of Mr. 
Vance Thompson, the famous psycholo- 
gist, whatever that may mean)—takes me 
to task for not including the great com- 
poser, Handel, in my list of angora 
musicians. 
It is true that Handel is the longest 
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haired male composer that ever lived and 
for that reason he is rated in England, as 
the greatest of all composers. Mindful 
of this I had placed him at the head of my 
list. 

What was my dismay to learn just as 
my musings were going to press, that 
Handel’s fur was false! 


OF course I cut it (the article and pic- 
ture, I mean) at once. 

I have 
since learned 
that the 
handle of 
the hurdi- 
gurdy took 
its name 
originally 
from this 
imitation 
furred com- 





poser. 
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Lines on an Antique 


(Appreciatively dedicated to Oliver Herford) 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


KNOCK came to my winter door: 


“Pity,” said I, “that creatures poor 
On such a night should roofless roam, 
Without a wife, without a home!” 
There, shaking in the bitter cold, 
Stood one abominably old, 
Toothless and tottering, rheumy-eyed, 
Scarce strong enough to crawl inside. 
“Poor soul!”’ I said, “something’s amiss 
With a world that’s let you come to this. 
Come drink this down—’twill warm you up, 
And you must stay and with me sup, 
And rest you till to-morrow’s sun— 
Then shall we see what can be done.” 
But the old man scarce understood, 
So thin and ancient was his blood, 
And mumbled with a piteous sigh: 
“So old, and yet I cannot die! 
How many times since I had birth 
Have these old bones gone round the earth! 
Surely ’tis time, as you can see, 
They let me die in peace,”’ said he; 
“But no! they will not let me rest.” 
I asked the name of my strange guest. 
He turned on me a haunted glare— 
“T am that joke about your hair!” 


Criminals I Have 


By T. P. OCONNOR 


Illustrated by William M. Berger 





The Joke 


Known 


V. Palmer, the Rugeley Murderer 


WAS about nineteen at the time, and 

had been only a short time on the 

Press. Luckily for me, though I 
did not realize it then, this first pro- 
fessional engagement was on a provin- 
cial newspaper. Luckily, I say, because 
the provincial newspaper differs from the 
metropolitan largely in the fact that there 
is no specialization as a rule, and that the 
young journalist has to turn his hand to 
everything. In London you become a 
leader-writer or a dramatic or a musical 
ora literary critic. Or you are a reporter 
and remain one. In my Dublin office I had 
to do everything in turn. In the course 
of a single day I have paid a visit to a 
police court, to one of the High Courts, 
I have gone to an inquest, reported a fire, 
and wound up with a criticism of a 
theatre. 


HIS accounts for the fact that one of 
my early and painful experiences was 

to see an execution. The story was of one 
of those petty and sordid disputes which 
take place in every country where there 
are small farmers. The magic of prop- 
erty, which, according to the saying of the 
old economist, Arthur Young, can turn 
the desert into a garden, and which brings 
out some of the most valuable qualities of 
mankind—thrift, industry, and _self-re- 
spect—has also its reverse to the medal, 
and generates in some natures selfishness, 
greed, and sometimes even brutal ferocity. 
This was the origin of the crime the ex- 
Piation of which it was my ill-fortune to 
have to see. There was a dispute about 


a little bit of land between two peasant 
neighbors; bad blood was created, and 
the end was that one of the parties was 
murdered by a brother and a sister. The 
story went in the neighborhood that the 
person who was mainly responsible for 
the crime was the woman, and not the 
man. She had the reputation of being 
a terrible virago, fearless, brutal, and 
greedy. The theory also was_ that 
her brother, if left to himself, would 
have been incapable of such a_ black 
deed. And what I saw at the execution 
was a confirmation of this version of 
the crime. 


How well I remember that morning 

more than forty years ago! Writing 
this article in a foreign hotel, all my own 
youth comes back to me with that curious 
and pathetic appeal which is common to all 
of us when we look back from the later 
stages to the beginnings of our lives. To 
my young and vigorous frame and my 
even younger inner spirit, for I was, 
then and long after, younger in spirit 
than my years, a morning of sunshine, 
especially in the month of May—for many 
reasons the month dearest to Irish hearts, 
the month of Mary, as they are accus- 
tomed to call it—made a special appeal. 
Thus there was an additional horror in 
the fact that it was on a beautiful morn- 
ing in May that I saw the consummation 
of this dreadful tragedy, and all my recol- 
lections of it, in spite of its sombreness, 
still are suffused by the wondrous sunshine 
in which everything was bathed on that 





awful morning. The execution derived, 
also, additional importance from the fact 
that it was the first execution in Ireland 
which followed the passage of the Bill that 
had very properly abolished the hideous 
happenings of public executions. I never 
saw a public execution, but I knew plenty 
of people who had. It is one of my own 
boyhood’s recollections that every morn- 
ing, when going to my college, I passed the 
door of the jail of Galway, outside which 
you could see the scaffold from which in- 
numerable wretches had paid the last 
penalty. Among my old friends was 
Joseph Parkinson—once one of the best- 
known figures in London, who ended 
life as a big and wealthy director of a 
great oil company, but had begun it as a 
journalist and in the Civil Service—and he 
used to tell me how his account of the 
roysterings, the drunkenness, and the 
ribaldry of an execution he had seen out- 
side Newgate, was quoted that same night 
in the House of Commons and helped 
to carry the Bill for substituting private 
for public executions. The name of 
Palmer, the terrible Rugeley murderer, 
is still remembered by many people; and 
an old journalist still among us, Mr. 
Quittenten, who was present at his execu- 
tion, has told me some interesting details, 
two of which I remember well. The first 
was that on the morning of the execution, 
and just as Palmer was about to start for 
the gallows, the sheriff, anxious to relieve 
the public mind, sent to Palmer’s cell and 
asked him to acknowledge the justice 
of his sentence. “By no means, sir,” 
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was Palmer’s reply: “I go to the scaffold 
a murdered man.”” It was quite charac- 
teristic of the man whose cold-blooded 
cruelty was capable of killing several 
people for no better reason than to get 
their money. The second detail is that 
when Palmer appeared on the scaffold, a 
number of his associates on the race- 
course called out to him, “Palmer! 
Palmer!” 


HESE were the reasons why I went 

down on that lovely May morning to 
an execution inside the walls of the jail at 
Tullamore, where these two people were 
to be hanged. We were a fairly large 
company of journalists, nearly all from 
Dublin, who had come to the town the 
night before, and who rose in the early 
morning and before breakfast went off 
to do our duty as chroniclers of this 
tragic event. There were, besides, some 
local journalists, one of whom, though I 
have forgotten his name, I still remember 
very well, because of an observation he 
made after the execution. The jail at 
Tullamore has the grimness of such places, 
as I remember it, with its walls of a gray 
stone, high and regular. The yard, too, 
was spacious, and its ground was, I re- 
member, not grass, but gray gravel. 
Grayness was the universal color, and 
even that fact added something to the 
grim gloominess of everything. The 
Irish people look on death always with 
much solemnity. With their strong 
religious beliefs, it is regarded more as 
the beginning of a new life, and one of 
eternal bliss or eternal suffering, rather 
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“He confided to me the secret of the mask and the awkwardness of the executioner” 


than as the ending of this brief and tran- 
sient existence upon earth. Thus it was 
that there was around this whole business 
a certain air of passionate interest, and 
something also of passionate regret; 
for the generous Irish nature gives its 
sympathy even to the convicted murderer. 
It is one of the many points in which I 
have seen a certain curious resemblance 
to the inner nature of the Russian and 
the Irishman. The governor of the jail, 
the sub-governor, even the warders, and 
certainly the sheriff—a charming and 
handsome young man—as well as the 
reporters, were full of this strange senti- 
ment of horror and pity. 

And the surroundings were calculated 
to accentuate this atmosphere of pity 
and solemnity. For the procession had to 
pass through the yard what was, for 
such an occasion, a considerable distance. 
And it was a fairly large procession, with 
warders and other officials, and above 
all, with two priests, who in their white 
surplices stood out conspicuously from 
the other figures. And in the midst 
of the procession were the poor wretches, 
brother and sister, man and woman, who 
were about to pass out of all this sunshine 
of the world at its best into the black 
darkness of night. High above the awed 
stillness of the yard, where you could 
almost hear the anxious beatings of men’s 
hearts, there rang out the beautiful words 
of the Litany for the Dead, with its pa- 
thetic and appealing refrain of ‘Lord, 
have mercy on us; Christ, have mercy 
upon us;” the responses coming clearly 
and distinctly from the doomed man and 





woman. It was some relief to most 
of us that there was this consolation to 
the dying creatures in this appeal to 
the beautiful figure which stands for 
mercy. 


I HAVE said that the responses came 

clearly and loudly from the prisoners, 
but I have since been told that all through 
the interval between the cell and the 
scaffold the woman carried on at the 
same time a conversation sotto voce with 
her brother, telling him to be brave 
and to die without exhibiting any coward- 
ice that might shame her and him. And 
there was plenty of other evidence to 
prove the universal belief that the 
stronger and fiercer being was the woman 
and not the man. In physique you saw 
the difference between the two. She 
was a short, stout woman, with an iron 
jaw and a face of daring and defiant ex- 
pression. The man, on the other hand, 
was tall, thin, and delicate-looking, and 
he exhibited many signs of nervousness 
in sharp contrast with the defiant and in- 
flexible air of the woman. Even on the 
scaffold the man showed his hatred of 
death. The executioner approached him 
to put the cap over his head and the rope 
around his neck. Instinctively, as it 
were, the poor wretch lifted his arm to 
prevent the executioner from thus doing 
away with his last chance of life and 
liberty. ‘Then came one of the priests and 
whispered in his ear something which I 
guessed to be for Jesus’ sake, and the poor 
creature immediately desisted, and the 
preparations were allowed to go forward. 
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And here there was a terrible moment. 
There is an abiding and incurable horror 
and even hatred, in Ireland, for the exe- 
cutioner. No hangman could dare to 
carry on his trade as a shoemaker openly 
in Ireland, as some executioners have done, 
and perhaps are to this day doing, in Eng- 
land. The hangman has to come to Ire- 
land, when he is an Englishman, furtively, 
to sleep in the jail the night before the exe- 
cution—possibly his life would not be safe 
unless he did. On this occasion one of the 
first things that struck me was that the 
hangman wore a black mask. There were 
slits in it for his eyes; otherwise you saw 
nothing of the face. He was evidently 
an amateur or a beginner, and this almost 
led to a dreadful accident. He was just 
on the point of pulling the lever that 
let down the drop before he had put the 
ropes around the necks of the unfortunate 
wretches; but the deputy-governor, a 
smart young fellow, shouted to him, and 
then he adjusted the ropes and pulled the 
lever, and in a second the two bodies were 
swinging in the pit below. 


A then we went away. I noted the 

fact that we none of us liked to reveal 
any of the keen emotion through which 
we had gone; we unconsciously exagger- 
ated, I believe, our detachment. As an 
instance, I remarked to the provincial re- 
porter of whom I have spoken that the 
religious service impressed me. To me he 
replied that it reminded him of Hamlet’s 
saying about reducing sweet religion to a 
litany of words. We all ate a good break- 
fast, with the hearty appetite of youth 
whetted by an hour of the open air on this 
lovely morning. And by a singular co- 
incidence I met in a theatre that same 
night, on my return to Dublin, all my com- 
rades who had been at the execution. It 
seemed a common impulse to forget the 
ghastly horror of the morning by some- 
thing gay in the evening. 

Two more incidents to complete this 
narrative of a strange and painful experi- 
ence. I traveled with the sheriff a part 
of the journey home; he confided to me 
the secret of the mask and the awkward- 
ness of the executioner. It was his first, 
and I believe his last, appearance in 
this odious trade. He was a tinker who 
had been sentenced, along with his wife, 
to a year’s imprisonment. He con- 








“There was evidence to prove that the fiercer being was the woman” 


sented to do the execution on two con- 
ditions: that he should receive ten pounds 
to enable him to get to America, and 
secondly, that he should be released two 
months before his wife. 

Finally, I want to say a word about 
my own sensations. But I defer that 


until I come to my next article. The 
story will throw some light on the differ- 
ence which a few years of London life 
and London’s grim experiences had made 
in the robust, fresh, and hopeful dreamer 
I was when I witnessed that grim scene 
in an Irish jail. 


The next of this series of stories by T. P. O'Connor will be “‘ Henry Wainwright, the Bigamist Murderer” 





The Socialists’ Position 


ANY letters have come to us in 
answer to an editorial in this 
publication called “‘A Question 

to Socialism.”’ The question was hung 
upon Professor Simkhovitch’s book 
“Marxism versus Socialism’ which com- 
bats the theory of increasing misery. Of 
the answers, the most‘authoritative seems 
to us to be that of W. J. Ghent, and it is 
printed here as representing the reply 
of the best informed Socialists: 


To the Editor of Harver’s WEEKLY: 
The figures of per capita consump- 
tion in England for the years 1840 
and 1881 may be quite true, and 
yet not argue a marked improvement 
in the condition of the working class. 
England was wretchedly hungry in 
the mid-century period; the phrase, 
“the hungry forties,’ has become 


hackneyed as a ‘characterization of that 
time of general privation. A vast in- 
crease in per capita consumption might 
argue no more than an increased buying 
power on the part of the better condi- 
tioned classes. 

Probably, however, no one denies 
some improvement in the condition of 
even the poorest classes of England since 
1840. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in 
their “Labor in the Longest Reign,” 
while showing the absurdity of the claims 
made by Giffen, Levi and others, yet 
admit certain gains. The theory of in- 
creasing misery is no part of Socialist 
doctrine. Prof. Simkhovitch to the con- 


trary, it is doubtful if Marx meant by it 
any more than a natural tendency which 
could be overcome both by state action 
and by action on the part of the organized 
workers. 


If at any time he meant by 








it more than this, he showed, in his song 
of triumph in 1864 over the passage of 
the ten-hour law, that he recognized its 
qualifications. 

The material condition of labor is a 
thing so variable in time, place and cir- 
cumstance, as to make generalization diffi- 
cult. In the United States all wage-labor 
is in a far better condition in 1914 than 
it was in 1840. There is small doubt, 
however, in spite of certain sophisticated 
figures put out by the Federal Labor 
Bureau, that in the matter of the pur- 
chasing power of wages, labor has suffered 
a progressive loss ever since 1896. State 
action and the trade-unions have pre- 
vented a greater discrepancy between 
wages and prices, but they have not 
been able to neutralize the loss. 

[Signed] W. J. Guent. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 


FR Bes, 
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“The endless chain is forcibly illustrated by the General Electric Company’s control of water-power companies, and of street 


railway and light and power plants” 





The Inefliciency of the Oligarchs 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Being Part IX of “Breaking the Money Trust” 


id the preceding article Mr. Brandeis has described the formation of the Money Trust, its evil effects, and 
some of the methods, such as legislation and publicity, by which it may be broken up. He has answered 
the argument that the investment banker is to be credited with financing our pioneer industries; and he has 
shown that mere corporate bigness involves inefficiency. In this article, which brings the series to a close, 
he shows that banker-management, from its very nature, is foredoomed to failure; and he points 
out that only by codperation, by establishing industrial democracy, can the Money Trust be broken 


sion said in its report on the most 
disastrous of the recent wrecks on 
the New Haven Railroad: 


dee Interstate Commerce Commis- 


“On this directorate were and are 
men whom the confiding public recog- 
nize as magicians in the art of finance, 
and wizards in the construction, opera- 
tion, and consolidation of great systems 
of railroads. The public therefore 
rested secure that with the knowledge 
of the railroad art possessed by such 
men investments and travel should 
both be safe. Experience has shown 
that this reliance of the public was not 
justified as to either finance or safety.” 


This failure of banker-management is 
not surprising. The surprise is that men 
should have supposed it would succeed. 
For banker-management contravenes the 
fundamental laws of human limitations: 
First, that no man can serve two mas- 
ters; second, that a man cannot at the 
same time do many things well. We 
must break the Money Trust or the 
Money Trust will break us. 


Seeming Successes 


[HERE are numerous seeming ex- 

ceptions to these rules; and a 
relatively few real ones. Of course, 
many banker-managed properties have 
been prosperous; some for a long time, 
at the expense of the public; some for a 
shorter time, because of the impetus at- 
tained before they were banker-managed. 
It is not difficult to have a large net 
income, where one has the field to oneself; 
has all the advantages privilege can give, 
and may “charge all the traffic will 
bear.” And even in competitive busi- 
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ness the success of a long-established, 
well-organized business with a widely 
extended good-will, must continue for 
a considerable time; especially if but- 
tressed by intertwined relations constantly 
giving it the preference over competitors. 
The real test of efficiency comes when 
success has to be struggled for; when 
natural or legal conditions limit the 
charges which may be made for the goods 
sold or service rendered. Our banker- 
managed railroads have recently been 
subjected to such a test, and they have 
failed to pass it. “It is only,” says 
Goethe, “when working within limita- 
tions, that the master is disclosed.” 


Why Oligarchy Fails* 
BANKER - MANAGEMENT fails, 


partly because the private interest 
destroys soundness of judgment and 
undermines loyalty. It fails partly, 
also, because banker directors are led 
by their occupation (and often even by 
the mere fact of their location remote 
from the operated properties) to apply 
a false test in making their decisions. 
Prominent in the Lanker-director mind 
is always this thought: “‘What will be 
the probable effect of our action upon 
the market value of the company’s 
stock and bonds, or, indeed, generally 
upon stock exchange values?” The 
stock market is so much a part of the 
investment-banker’s life, that he cannot 
help being affected by this consideration, 
however disinterested he may be. The 
stock market is sensitive. Facts are 
often misinterpreted “by the street” or 
by investors. And with the best of in- 
tentions, directors susceptible to such 





*This subject was discussed by Mr. Brandeis in the 
issue of August 16, 1913, under “‘ Banker-Management.” 


influences are led to unwise decisions in 
the effort to prevent misinterpretations. 
Thus, expenditures necessary for main- 
tenance, or for the ultimate good, of a 
property are often deferred by banker- 
directors, because of the belief that the 
making of them now, would (by showing 
smaller net earnings,) create a bad, and 
even false, impression on the market. 
Dividends are paid which should not be, 
because of the effect which it is believed 
reduction or suspension would have upon 
the market value of the company’s 
securities. To exercise a sound judg- 
ment in the difficult affairs of business is, 
at best, a delicate operation. And no 
man can successfully perform that func- 
tion whose mind is diverted, however 
innocently, from the study of, “what 
is best in the long run for the company 
of which I am director?” The banker- 
director is peculiarly liable to such dis- 
tortion of judgment by reason of his 
occupation and his environment. But 
there is a further reason why, ordinarily, 
banker-management must fail. 


The Element of Time 


HE banker, with his multiplicity of 
interests, cannot ordinarily give the 
time essential to proper supervision and 
to acquiring that knowledge of the facts 
necessary to the exercise of sound judg- 
ment. The Century Dictionary tells us 
that a Director is “one who directs; one 
who guides, superintends, governs and 
manages.” Real efficiency in any busi- 
ness in which conditions are ever changing 
must ultimately depend, in large measure, 
upon the correctness of the judgment 
exercised, almost from day to day, on the 
important problems as they arise. And 
how can'the leading bankers, necessarily 
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engrossed in the problems of their own 
vast private businesses, get time to know 
and to correlate the facts concerning so 
many other complex businesses? Besides, 
they start usually with ignorance of the 
particular business which they are sup- 
posed to direct. When the last paper 
was signed which created the Steel Trust, 
one of the lawyers (as Mr. Perkins frankly 
tells us) said: “That signature is the 
last one necessary to put the Steel in- 
dustry, on a large scale, into the hands of 
men who do not know anything about it.” 


Avocations of the Oligarchs 


the risk involved in being on the 

board of directors.” 
But there is no occasion for alarm. The 
American people have as little need of 
oligarchy in business as in politics. There 
are thousands of men in America who 
could have performed for the New Haven 
stockholders the task of one “‘who guides, 
superintends, governs and manages,” 
better than did Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Rockefeller. For though 
possessing, perhaps, less native ability, 
the average business man would have 
done better than they, because working 


coéperation—should be substituted for 
industrial absolutism, there would be no 
lack of industrial leaders. 


England’s Big Business 
NGLAND, too, has big business. 


But her big business is the Coépera- 
tive Wholesale Society, with a wonderful 
story of 50 years of beneficent growth. 
Its annual turnover is now about $150,- 
000,000—an amount larger than the 
sales of any American industrial, except 
the Steel Trust; larger than the gross 

receipts of any American railroad, ex- 





HE New Haven System is not a 
railroad, but an agglomeration of 
arailroad plus 121 separate corpora- 
tions, control of which has been acquired 
by the New Haven since that railroad 
attained its full growth of about 2000 
miles of line. In administering the rail- 
road and each of the properties formerly 
managed through these 121 separate 
companies, there must arise from time 
to time difficult questions on which the 
directors should pass judgment. The 
real managing directors of the New 
Haven system during the decade of its 
decline were: J. Pierpont Morgan, 
George F. Baker, and William Rocke- 
feller. Mr. Morgan was, until his death 
in 1913, the head of perhaps the largest 
banking house in the world. Mr. Baker 
was, until 1909, President and then 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, of 
one of America’s leading banks (the 
First National of New York), and Mr. 
Rockefeller was, until 1911, President 
of the Standard Oil Company. Each 
was well advanced in years. Yet each 
of these men, besides the duties of his 
own vast business, and important pri- 
vate interests, undertook to “guide, 
superintend, govern and manage,” not 
only the New Haven but also the 
following other corporations, some of 
which were similarly complex: Mr. 
Morgan, 48 corporations, including 40 
railroad corporations, with at least 100 
subsidiary companies, and 16,000 miles 
of line; 3 banks and trust or insurance 
companies; 5 industrial and pubiic- 
service companies. Mr. Baker, 48 cor- 
porations, including 15 railroad corpora- 
tions, with at least 158 subsidiaries, and 
37,400 miles of track; 18 banks, and 
trust or insurance companies; 15 public- 
service corporations and industrial con- 
cerns. Mr. Rockefeller, 37 corpora- 
tions, including 23 railroad corporations 
with at least 117 subsidiary companies, 
and 26,400 miles of line; 5 banks, trust 
or insurance companies; 9 public serv- 
ice companies and industrial concerns. 


Alphonse Desjardins made democratic bank- 
ing possible in Canada by establishing 140 
credit-unions, or codperative credit banks 
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Albert Sonnichsen, Secretary of the Coépera- 
tive League, with which 83 retail consumers’ 
organizations in New York City are affiliated 








cept the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central systems. Its business is 
very diversified, for its purpose is to 
supply the needs of its members. It 
includes that of wholesale dealer, of 
manufacturer, of grower, of miner, of 
banker, of insurer and of carrier. It 
operates the biggest flour mills and the 
biggest shoe factory inall Great Britain. 
It manufactures woolen cloths, all kinds 
of men’s, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, a dozen kinds of prepared foods, 
and as many household articles. It 
operates creameries. It carries on every 
branch of the printing business. It is 
now buying coal lands. It has a bacon 
factory in Denmark, and a tallow and 
oil factory in Australia. It grows tea 
in Ceylon. And through all the pur- 
chasing done by the Society runs this 
general principle: Go direct to the 
source of production, whether at home 
or abroad, so as to save commissions of 
middlemen and agents. Accordingly, 
it has buyers and warehouses in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
Spain, Denmark and Sweden. It owns 
steamers plying between Continental 
and English ports. It has an important 
banking department; it insures the 
property and person of its members. 
Every one of these departments is con- 
ducted in competition with the most 
efficient concerns in their respective lines 
in Great Britain. The Codperative 
Wholesale Society makes its purchases, 
and manufactures its products, in order 
to supply the 1399 local distributive, 
codperative societies scattered over all 
England; but each local society is at 
liberty to buy from the wholesale so- 
ciety, or not, as it chooses; and they 
will buy only if the coéperative whole- 
sale sells at market prices. This the 
Codperative actually does; and it is 
able besides to return to the local a fair 
dividend on its purchases. 


Industrial Democracy 


OW, how are the directors of this 
great business chosen? Not by 





Substitutes 


[t has been urged that in view of the 
heavy burdens which the leaders of 
finance assume in directing Business- 





America, we should be patient of error 


Men who have furthered industrial 
democracy by the establishment of 
codperative alliances 


England’s leading bankers, or other 
notabilities, supposed to possess unusual 
wisdom; but democratically, by all of 
the people interested in the operations of 


the Society. And the number of such 








and refrain from criticism, lest the 
leaders be deterred from continuing to 
perform this public service. A very re- 
spectable Boston daily said a few days 
after Commissioner McChord’s report on 
the North Haven wreck: 

“Tt is believed that the New Haven 
pillory repeated with some frequency 
will make the part of railroad di- 
rector quite undesirable and hard 
to fill, and more and more avoided 
by responsible men. Indeed it may 
even become so that men will have 
to be paid a substantial salary to 
compensate them in some degree for 





under proper conditions. There is great 
strength in serving with singleness of 
purpose one master only. There is 
great strength in having time to give to 
a business the attention which its difficult 
problems demand. And tens of thou- 
sands more Americans could be rendered 
competent to guide our important busi- 
nesses. Liberty is the greatest devel- 
oper. Herodotus tells us that while the 
tyrants ruled, the Athenians were no 
better fighters than their neighbors; but 
when freed, they immediately surpassed 
all others. If industrial democracy—true 


persons who have directly or indirectly 
a voice in the selection of the directors 
of the English Coéperative Wholesale 
Society is 2,750,000. For the directors 
of the Wholesale Society are elected by 
vote of the delegates of the 1399 retail 
societies. And the delegates of the retail 
societies are, in turn, selected by the 
members of the local societies;—that is, 
by the consumers, on the principle of one 
man, one vote, regardless of the amount 
of capital contributed. Note what kind 
of men these industrial democrats select 
to exercise executive control of their vast 
organization. Not all-wise bankers or 
their dummies, but men who have risen 
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“Oppose to the great trusts a world-wide codperative alliance which shall become 
so powerful as to crush the trusts”’ 


from the ranks of codperation; men who, 
by conspicuous service in the local so- 
cieties have won the respect and confi- 
dence of their fellows. The directors 
are elected for one year only; but a di- 
rector is rarely unseated. J. T. W. 
Mitchell was president of the Society 
continuously for 21 years. Thirty-two 
directors are selected in this manner. 
Each gives to the business of the Society 
his whole time and attention; and the 
aggregate salaries of the thirty-two is less 
than that of many a single executive 
in American corporations; for these 
directors of England’s big business serve 
each for a salary of about $1500 a year. 

The Codperative Wholesale Society 
of England is the oldest and largest of 
these institutions. But similar whole- 
sale societies exist in 15 other countries. 
The Scotch Society (which William Max- 
well has served most efficiently as Presi- 
dent for thirty years at a salary never 
exceeding $38 a week,) has a turn-over 
of more than $50,000,000 a year. 


A Remedy for Trusts 
LBERT SONNICHSEN, General 


Secretary of the Coéperative League, 
tells in the American Review of Reviews 
for April, 1913, how the Swedish Whole- 
sale Society curbed the Sugar Trust; 
how it crushed the Margerine Combine 
(compelling it to dissolve after having 
lost 2;300,000 crowns in the struggle); 
and how in Switzerland the Wholesale 





Society forced the dissolution of the Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. He tells 
also this memorable incident: 
‘Six years ago, at an international 
congress in Cremona, Dr. Hans Miiller, 
a Swiss delegate, presented a resolu- 
tion by which an international whole- 
sale society should be created. Luigi 
Luzzatti, Italian Minister of State 
and an ardent member of the move- 
ment, was in the chair. Those who 
were present say Luzzatti paused, his 
eyes lighted up, then, dramatically 
raising his hand, he said: ‘Dr. Miiller 
proposes to the assembly a great idea— 
that of opposing to the great trusts, 
the Rockefellers of the world, a world- 
wide coéperative alliance which shall 
become so powerful as to crush the 
trusts.’”’ 


Coéperation in America 


MERICA has no Wholesale Co- 
operative Society able to grapple 
with the trusts. But it has some very 
strong retail societies, like the Tamarack 
of Michigan, which has distributed in 
dividends to its members $1,144,000 in 
23 years. The recent high cost of living 
has greatly stimulated interest in the 
codperative movement; and John Gra- 
ham Brooks reports that we have already 
about 350 local distributive societies. 
The movement toward federation is 
progressing. There are over 100 coépera- 
tive stores in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 


other Northwestern states, many of which 
were organized by or through the zealous 
work of Dr. Tousley and his associates 
of the Right Relationship League and 
are in some ways affiliated. In New 
York City 83 organizations are affiliated 
with the Codperative League. In New 
Jersey the societies have federated into 
the American Codéperative Alliance of 
Northern New Jersey. In California, 
long the: seat of effective codperative 
work, a central management committee 
is developing. And progressive Wiscon- 
sin has recently legislated wisely to 
develop coéperation throughout the state. 

Among our farmers the interest in 
codperation is especially keen. The 
federal government has just established 
a separate bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture to aid in the study, develop- 
ment and introduction of the best methods 
of coéperation in the working of farms, 
buying, and distribution; and _ special 
attention is now being given to farm 
credits—a field of codperation in which 
Continental Europe has achieved com- 
plete success, and to which David Lubin, 
America’s delegate to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, has, 
among others, done much to direct our 
attention. 


People’s Savings Banks 


HE German farmer has achieved 

democratic banking. The 13,000 
little codperative credit associations, 
with an average membership of about 
90 persons, are truly banks of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 

First: The banks’ resources are of 
the people. These aggregate about $500,- 
000,000. Of this amount $375,000,000 
represents the farmers’ savings deposits; 
$50,000,000, the farmers’ current de- 
posits; $6,000,000 the farmers’ share 
capital; and $13,000,000, amounts earned 
and placed in the reserve. Thus, nearly 
nine-tenths of these large resources belong 
to the farmers—that is, to the mem- 
bers of the banks. 

Second: The banks are managed by 
the people——that is, the members. 
And membership is easily attained; for 
the average amount of paid-up share 
capital was, in 1909, less than $5 per 
member. Each member has one vote 
regardless of the number of his shares 
or the amount of his deposits. These 
members elect the officers. The com- 
mittees and trustees (and often even, the 
treasurer) serve without pay: so that 
the expenses of the banks are, on the 
average, about $150 a year. 

Third: The banks are for the people. 
The farmers’ money is loaned by the 
farmer to the farmer at a low rate of 
interest (usually 4 per cent. to 6 per 
cent.); the shareholders receiving, on 
their shares, the same rate of interest 
that the borrowers pay on their loans. 
Thus the resources of all farmers are 
made available to each farmer, for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

This democratic rural banking is not 
confined to Germany. As Henry W. 
Wolff says in his book on codperative 
banks: 

“Propagating themselves by their 
own merits, little people’s codperative 
banks have overspread Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium. Russia is following up those 
countries; France is striving strenu- 
ously for the possession of codperative 
credit. Servia, Roumania, and Bul- 
garia have made such credit their own. 
Canada has scored its first success 
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on the road to its acquisition. Cyprus, 
and even Jamaica, have made their 
first start. Ireland has substantial 
first-fruits to show of her economic 
sowings. 

‘South Africa is groping its way to 
the same goal. Egypt has discovered 
the necessity of codperative banks, 
even by the side of Lord Cromer’s pet 
creation, the richly endowed ‘agri- 
cultural bank.’ India has made a 
record beginning, full of promise. 
And even in far Japan, and in China, 
people are trying to acclimatize the 
more perfected organizations of Schulze- 
Delitzsch and Raiffeisen. The entire 
world seems girdled with a ring of 
codperative credit. Only the United 
States and Great Britain still lag 
lamentably behind.” 


Bankers’ Savings Banks 


i ein savings banks of America pre- 
sent a striking contrast to these 
democratic banks. Our savings banks 
also have performed a great service. 
They have provided for the people’s funds, 
safe depositories with some income 
return. Thereby they have encouraged 
thrift and have created, among other 
things, reserves for the proverbial “rainy 
day.” They have also discouraged “old 
stocking” hoarding, which diverts the 
money of the country from the channels 
of trade. American savings banks are 
also, in a sense, banks of the people; for 
it is the people’s money which is admin- 
istered by them. The four and a half 
billion dollars deposits in two thousand 
American savings banks belong to about 
ten million people, who have an average 
deposit of about $450. But our savings 
banks are not banks by the people, nor, 
in the full sense, for the people. 

First: American savings banks are 
not managed by the people. The stock- 
savings banks, most prevalent in the 
Middle West and the South, are purely 
commercial enterprises, managed, of 
course, by the stockholders’ representa- 
tives. The mutual savings banks, most 
prevalent in the Eastern states, have no 
stockholders; but the depositors have no 
voice in the management. The banks 
are managed by trustees for the people, 
practically a self-constituted and _ self- 
perpetuating body, composed of “‘lead- 
ing” and, to a large extent, public-spirited 
citizens. Among them (at least in the 
larger cities) there is apt to be a pre- 
dominance of investment bankers, and 
bank directors. Thus the three largest 
savings banks of Boston (whose aggregate 
deposits exceed those of the other 18 
banks) have together 81 trustees. Of 
these, 51 are investment bankers or direc- 
tors in other Massachusetts banks or 
trust companies. 

Second: The funds of our savings 
banks (whether stock or purely 
mutual) are not used mainly for 
the people. The depositors are 
allowed interest (usually from 3 to 
4 percent.); in the mutual savings 
banks they receive ultimately all 
the net earnings. But the money 
gathered in these reservoirs is not 
used to aid productively persons of 
the classes who make the deposits. 
The depositors are largely wage 
earners, salaried people, or mem- 
bers of small tradesmen’s families. 
Statically the money is used for 
them. Dynamically it is used for 
the capitalist. For rare, indeed, 
are the instances when savings 
banks moneys are loaned to advance 





productively one of the depositor class. 
Such persons would seldom be able to 
provide the required security; and it is 
doubtful whether their small needs would, 
in any event, receive consideration. 
The largest of Boston’s mutual savings 
banks,—the Provident Institution for 
Savings, which is the pioneer mutual 
savings bank of America, managed—in 
1912—$53,000,000 of people’s money. 
Nearly one half of the resources ($24,- 
262,072, was invested in bonds—state, 
municipal, railroad, railway and _ tele- 
phone and in bank stock; or was de- 
posited in national banks or trust com- 
panies. Two fifths of the resources 
($20,764,770) were loaned on real estate 
mortgages; and the average amount 
of a loan was $52,569. One seventh of 
the resources ($7,566,612) was loaned on 
personal security; and the average of 
each of these loans was $54,830. Ob- 
viously, the “small man”’ is not conspic- 
uous among the borrowers; and these 
large scale investments do not even 
serve the individual depositor especially 
well; for this bank pays its depositors 
a rate of interest lower than the average. 
Even our admirable Postal Savings Bank 
system serves productively mainly the 
capitalist. These postal saving stations 
are in effect catch-basins merely, which 
collect the people’s money for distribu- 
tion among the national banks. 








Progress 
LPHONSE DESJARDINS of Levis, 


Province of Quebec, has demon- 
strated that codperative credit associa- 
tions are applicable, also, at least to the 
smaller urban communities. Levis, sit- 
uated on the St. Lawrence opposite the 
City of Quebec, is a city of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. Desjardins himself is a man of 
the people. Many years ago he became 
impressed with the fact that the people’s 
savings were not utilized primarily to aid 
the people productively. There were 
then located in Levis branches of three 
ordinary banks of deposit—a mutual 
savings bank, the postal savings bank, 
and three incorporated “‘loaners;” but 
the people were not served. After much 
thinking, he chanced to read of the Euro- 
pean rural banks. He proceeded to 
work out the idea for use in Levis; and 
in 1900 established there the first “‘credit- 
union.” For seven years he watched 















carefully the operations of this little bank. 
The pioneer union had accumulated in 
that period $80,000 in resources. It had 
made 2900 loans to its members, aggre- 
gating $350,000; the loans averaging 
$120 in amount, and the interest rate 
61% per cent. In all this time the bank 
had not met with a single loss. Then 
Desjardins concluded that democratic 
banking was applicable to Canada; and 
he proceeded to establish other credit- 
unions. In the last 5 years the number 
of credit-unions in the Province of Quebec 
has grown to 121; and 19 have been 
established in the Province of Ontario. 
Desjardins was not merely the pioneer. 
All the later credit-unions also have 
been established through his aid; and 24 
applications are now in hand requesting 
like assistance from him. Year after 
year that aid has been given without pay 
by this public-spirited man of large 
family and sn all means, who lives as 
simply as the ordinary mechanic. And it 
is noteworthy that this rapidly extending 
system of codperative credit-banks has 
been established in Canada wholely with- 
out government aid, Desjardins having 
given his services free, and his travelling 
expenses having been paid by those 
seeking his assistance. 

In 1909, Massachusetts, under Des- 
jardin’s guidance, enacted a law for the 
incorporation of credit-unions. The first 
union established in Springfield in 1910, 
was named after Herbert Myrick— 
a strong advocate of codperative finance. 
Since then 25 other unions have been 
formed; and the names of the unions and 
their officers disclose that 11 are Jewish, 
8 French-Canadian, and 2 Italian,— 
a strong indication that the immigrant 
is not unprepared for financial democracy. 
There is reason to believe that these 
people’s banks will spread rapidly in the 
United States and that they will succeed. 
For the codperative building and loan 
associations, managed by wage-earners 
and salary-earners, who joined together 
for systematic saving and ownership of 
houses,—have prospered in many states. 
In Massachusetts, where they have 
existed for 35 years, their success has 
been notable,—the number, in 1912, being 
162, and their aggregate assets nearly 

75,000,000. 

Thus farmers, workingmen, and clerks 
are learning to use their little capital 
and their savings to help one another 
instead of turning over their money to 
the great bankers for safe keeping, and 
to be themselves exploited. And may 
we not expect that when the codperative 
movement develops in America, mer- 
chants and manufacturers will learn from 
farmers and working-men how to help 
themselves by helping one another, and 
thus help to attain the New Freedom for 
all? When they do, money kings 
will lose subjects, and swollen for- 
tunes may shrink; but industries 
will flourish, because the faculties of 
men will be liberated and developed. 

President Wilson has said wisely: 

“No country can afford to have 
its prosperity originated by a small 
controlling class. The treasury of 
America does not lie in the brains 
of the small body of men now in con- 
trol of the great enterprises. . . . 
It depends upon the inventions of 
unknown men, upon the origina- 
tions of unknown men, upon the 
ambitions of unknown men. Every 
country is renewed out of the ranks 
of the unknown, not out of the 
ranks of the already famous and 
powerful in control.” 
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George Bernard Shaw even although 

Shaw thinks poorly of America. It 
is part of his technique to make faces at 
those who praise him. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the small boy aspect 
of Shaw, shocking the community, is 
less prominent as time goes by. He 
has not changed; but we have. The 
world today stands nearer Shaw than it 
did when the “‘ Philanderer” was written. 
Winthrop Ames is a man of taste. He is 
a man who loves the theater. He is a 
man who knows literature and the world 
of ideas. Therefore he is the type needed 
as the manager of a theater. He repre- 
sents the most cultivated taste of the 
metropolis. His theater is very beauti- 
ful; everything he puts on is well acted, 
and acted by companies that play to- 
gether; and he selects plays that have 
some art quality. As the “Philanderer”’ 
has never before been produced in this 
country, Mr. Ames gives us a new light 
on one of the most characteristic play- 
wrights of our generation. 

You cannot know a play fully until 
you see it acted. When you read a play, 
you are more or less at the mercy of 
the author. When you see it, you 
are more or less at the mercy of the 
actors. . 

Mr. Shaw indicated in his stage direc- 


I T is pleasant that America appreciates 


The 


tions, and in his preface, and by the very 
title, that he wished us to look down upon 
or condemn Charteris. On the other 
hand, Mr. Charles Maude plays the part 
with such gaiety and reasonableness that 
one is inclined to be on his side. Mr. 
Shaw evidently thinks that the short- 
comings of Charteris are due to our un- 
reasonable marriage contracts. He uses 
that character as one step in his proof that 
the law in regard to matrimony ought 
to be brought nearer to the facts. This 
bit of dialogue shows what he thinks of 
the underlying ideas of right in personal 
relations. Grace has said she would not 
steal Charteris away from Julia. 

Charteris: ‘Grace: I have a question 
to put to you as an advanced woman. 
Mind! as an advanced woman. Does 
Julia belong to me? Am I her owner— 
her master?” 

Grace: ‘Certainly not. No woman 
is the property of a man. A woman 
belongs to herself and to nobody else.” 

Charteris: ‘Quite right... . Now, 
tell me, do I belong to Julia; or have I 
a right to belong to myself?” 

Grace: ‘Of course you have; but—” 

Charteris: ‘Then how can you steal 
me from Julia if I don’t belong to her ?” 

Charteris has flirted a great deal. 
Women have flirted with him. One of 
those women has seriously loved him, and 


Philanderer 





he wishes to be rid of her and marry an 
other. He wishes to marry Mrs. Grace 
Tranfield because he likes her. He can 
love any woman—that is, any pretty 
woman—but permanent liking is what he 
wants in marriage. He belongs to a 
club which does not admit either womanly 
women or manly men; that is to say, it 
does not admit women who fall back on 
hysteria or violent self-pity when their 
wishes are thwarted, and it does not 
admit men who have the old-fashioned 
ideas about the need of keeping women 
from leading reasonable lives of their own. 
This modern point of view is expressed so 
rationally and so charmingly by Charteris 
that it is rather a shock at the end to see 
him doomed to go on philandering all his 
life without wife, home or children. Per- 
haps it is the fault of the excellent acting 
but he does not seem to deserve so cruel a 
fate. The play is a delightful ethical farce. 
It has not so much dramatic substance 
as Man and Superman, for instance, or so 
consistent a theme, but it reminds us that 
Shaw’s wit and gaiety are beyond almost 
anybody’s writing today. Let us hope 
that those people who complain about the 
American stage will turn out in large num- 
bers to see the ‘‘Philanderer”’ and that 
Mr. Ames, year by year, will reap a reward 
that will encourage others also to turn 
their theaters into not too stupid places. 


On Shore Leave 


E was a very drunken Jackie—the 
H negro against whose shoulder he 

lurched as the train started, rose 
and moved to the platform. 

**Disgusting!”” shuddered a proper lady 
across the aisle. The proper lady’s hus- 
band was president of a company that 
had quietly financed a recent banana 
revolution in behalf of trade. The result 
had permitted the purchase of the proper 
lady’s wrap of Russian chipmunk,—and 
the rumor of possible intervention by the 
United States of Financia had lent zest 
to the recruiting sergeant’s plea—had, 
in fact, induced this particular lad to 
enlist. 

**A disgrace to the nation,” agreed the 
Minister. He had just preached astirring 
sermon on patriotism, and was in conse- 
quent good humor. There was every 
probability of his being called to the 
vacant pulpit of the Second Wealthiest 
Parish. His appeal for intervention, 
immediate and unsparing, had evoked 
approval from the most important vestry- 
men—most important politically, finan- 
cially, and hence spiritually. As the prob- 
able Chosen One of the Second Wealth- 
iest Parish, he was inexpressibly shocked 
and horrified by the drunken sailor boy. 
“They should report him to the Admiral 
—or whoever has charge of such matters,” 





By C. STERRETT PENFIELD 


the Chosen One remarked. “‘I’d do it 
personally, only of course it’s scarcely my 
place.” 

The proper lady smiled approval. 
Her vestryman husband, having had a 
finger in the revolutionary pie, which he 
had carefully licked off, was now clamor- 
ing for intervention. The plums had not 
been quite as juicy as he had supposed. 

The guard left his post and shook 
the boy (he seemed scarcely twenty), 
with rough kindliness. “Where to, my 
hearty?” he asked. 

The boy mumbled something. Then 
his idiotic little hat fell off. He stooped, 
groping for it, and fell headlong to the 
floor. The negro and the guard helped 
him into his corner again. There was 
dust smudged on his uniform. They 
brushed it off. 

At Thirty-third Street, the proper 
lady and the minister left. The Chosen 
One paused to say impressively: “Re- 
member, my man, you are wearing the 
insignia of the United States—your 
native country.” 

The boy looked angrily after the pros- 
perous back of his mentor. “Damn th’ 
United Statesh,’’ he muttered. 

The momentous exclamation of The 
Man Without a Country! Times have 
changed. No one avenged the insult. 





The T. C. girl gasped. She was from 
Hartford, where Flag Day and Fourth 
of July and Decoration Day and 
the twelfth and twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary and Thanksgiving are always cele- 
brated by appropriate school and family 
exercises. 

I studied the sullen face of the boy. 
He was so very young; the recruiting 
sergeant had promised such wonders— 
travel, education, munificent pay, rapid 
advancement. Instead had been mo- 
notonous drilling, only the navy yard, 
petty unimaginative tasks, no glory— 
and all that one nation might point to him 
and his fellows and say to the lands 
oversea, “Nemo me impune_ lacessit,” 
which is, in the interpretation: ‘‘We have 
guarded our shores with lads who are 
at present busily scrubbing down decks 
and washing clothes; at a moment’s 
warning they will face your guns and be 
killed; it is for that destiny. that we 
are spending millions every year. Send 
on your own armies, recruited under like 
conditions, or worse, if you will. The 
nation that has most men left afterwards 
will be victor. Meanwhile, we are 
ready.” 

And the boy who had drunk himself to 
forgetfulness for a little while, stumbled 
from the train. 





“It is pleasant that America appreciates George Bernard Shaw” 


By James MontTcomMery FLAGG 








E have a custom in this country 
of interviewing prominent men 
upon the issues of the day. 

What the Honorable Toots thinks of the 
political situation or of any other current 
situation is of importance because he is 
the Honorable Toots. But it is not the 
custom to interview an unknown private 
citizen upon such matters, although his 
opinion may better represent that of the 
average man. 

Neither is it the custom to interview 
an old retired gentlewoman upon any 
subject. The interviews published from 
women are always given by actresses, 
authors, uplifters, suffragists, or prom- 
inent wives about to get divorces, or crimi- 
nals who have murdered their husbands. 
The opinion of an old lady who parts her 
hair in the middle and sews on the family 
buttons and says her prayers, is usually 
accounted of no importance when it comes 
to the affairs of the nation. 

Recently a file of Harper’s WEEKLY 
beginning with the new management, was 
given to an elderly country-woman living 
in the South. She is not the leader of any 
movement, not prominent in church work, not 
much of a saint—just a respectable sinner, 
without the martyr instinct of her sex, which 
is probably her only distinction. She was 
asked by an enterprising reporter to give 
her opinion of the WEEKLY, a request 
the editors never would have made. For, 
while an editor will hold up the mirror to 
public affairs, in every phase, it is not in 
his nature to hold up a mirror before his 
own performances. 

The reporter who asked the opinion of 
the old lady made a departure in his busi- 
ness, which is likely to prove unsuccessful 
and remain unpublished. 

When she had finished reading the last 
of three months’ issues of the WEEKLY she 
lifted her spectacles, made a dormer-window 
arch of them on top of her head and said: 


He is new wine in an old bottle, that 
editor. If he keeps on getting more into 
it, something will happen. There is 
too much of it—too much wine, I mean. 

The WEEKLY is not for individuals, 
but for peoples. It would be a good 
thing if this nation could be called to- 
gether every Saturday afternoon to listen 
while the current issue is read aloud 
through a megaphone. Come to think 
of it, the reading should begin in the 
forenoon, for if there were any Tammany 
patriots, prudes or anti-vivisectionists 
present, interruptions would follow, which 
would consume time. 

That is the limitation of the WEEKLY, 
which one is not apt to discover by 
reading only one issue. The editor deals 
too much with things “by the large,” 
and from the national viewpoint. He 
sees, not himself, nor any one of the 
hundred problems which face the one 
man or the one woman in living, but he 
sees those problems which face a whole 
people morally, industrially, socially, and 
politically. This is a compliment to the 


editor’s breadth of vision, but it is not’ 


flattering enough to the ten cents a copy 
man who will buy the WEEKLy and read 
it. Take him week in and week out, the 
average man is far more conscious of 
being a private individual than he is 
of being a citizen. It is only on election 
day that he curls his citizen tail over his 
political back, lowers his Democratic 
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horns, or his Republican horns or his 
Bull Moose antlers, and romps forth to 
do or die or get drunk in the name of 
the nation. 

The editor will be obliged to do some- 
thing about this. He is remarkably 
right, it seems to me—better than that, 
bravely right. No little two-by-four 
self-respecting man is willing to sit down 
and permit another man to cram the 
whole nation with all its terrific problems 
down his throat once a week, without 
resenting the diet. If the editor would 
consent to run one of Laura Jean Lib- 
bey’s novels serially (or get some narrow, 
stupid old saint to write a maudlin essay 
on “Mother, Home and Heaven” 
he would rest his readers without doing 
them any harm. 

The editorials are wonderful. It is 
a long time since Pericles, Herodotus, 
Sophocles, Marcus Aurelius, Euripides, 
all the ancients, except Jehovah, have 
cast the grave and steady light of im- 
movable intelligence upon modern af- 
fairs, if they ever have been allowed to 
do it. But they do in the WEEKLY, and 
what is quoted from them reads as if it 
was written yesterday for us. The flavor 
is delightful. It raises us to the dignity 
of the ancients. 

The editorial entitled “‘What is a 
Nation?” seems to me one of the most 
typical expressions of the new editor, 
éven if it is not the best. And he could 
not have given a better definition of a 
nation if he had been “‘making a night” 
of it with Socrates and Alcibiades. “A 
nation is a state of mind. It is a spiritual 
principle. . . . A nation is composed of 
the sacrifice which its people have made 
and of those which they are willing to 
make.” 

If he should follow up this with one 
entitled, “What is a Man?” he would 
cast even more light upon a_ subject 
where there is very little, and always has 
been very little. The Scriptures do not 
reveal him, neither does history, nor riots, 
nor revolutions. They only tell what he 
did, that day, that century. God is 
revealed to us by His everlasting works, 
which stand unchanging, immutable from 
age to age. But man is the mysterious, 
incredible, unknown and _ unknowable 
quantity in the puzzle of creation. I 
reckon as good a definition of him as can 
be had would be a parody upon this one 
the editor gives of a nation. He is a 
state of mind. He is composed of the 
sacrifices which he has made for others, 
and those which he is willing to make. 

It is all, or nearly all, in the way you 
do a thing. For example, other periodi- 
cals of influence and distinction in this 
country are in favor of the Feminist 
movement. But they have not attracted 
the attention which has been focused upon 
the Werexty. The point is this: the 
average journal has pulled off its shoes 
and tipped softly into line with this move- 
ment, so as not to bring down, all at once, 
too many popular brickbats on their 
editors’ heads. But the WEEKLY puts 
on the whole armor of the movement, 
and some extra trappings besides. We 
shall see what we shall see. The editor 
may yet be in the predicament of the old 
man who caught the yearling by the tail, 
and was thereafter chased by the said 
yearling around a tree while he called for 
some one to “help him let go.” One 






thing is certain, he is stirring up the 
emotions of the wronged, helpless and 
suppressed woman in every walk of life. 
And if he is not a very patient man, he 
may get tired of the fuss they will make. 
I look to see a long line of martyred 
women wringing their hands and sobbing 
their way through fiction. The proces- 
sion is already beginning. 

I think if the editor errs at all in his 
policy for the Feminist movement, it is 
on the side of too much sympathy for 
every kind of woman, good, bad, or in- 
different. He is not morally wrong, 
you understand. They are all equally 
unfortunate. But my belief is that too 
much, too broad, asympathy is enervating. 
It brings too many tears to the eyes. 
It does not stiffen the backbone enough. 
Martyrs make good examples, provided 
there are not too many of them. But 
they never did make a nation or build a 
civilization. It was the fellows who 
refused to be martyred that founded this 
great republic. Women are already 
too much inclined to get themselves 
burned at the stake. They love martyr- 
dom because they have never had the 
chance to love liberty. If anybody 
sympathizes with them too much, they 
will just cry and cry, and do nothing 
else but tell you all about what they have 
suffered. 

The paper entitled, “What Women 
are After” is clear, so simply expressed 
and at the same time so compre- 
hensive a statement of the Feminist 
movement, that even the women who are 
“after it”? will understand and applaud. 
This is a compliment, for, barring a few 
thousand women who really think, the 
rest of us merely feel and suffer what we 
have neither mental liberty nor intelli- 
gence to think; and of the two kinds those 
who feel are apt to do most of the moving, 
because there are more of us and more 
emotion back of our effort to advance. 
Emotion is the dynamo of every great 
movement which the mere _ thinkers 
construct. 

The editor -of Harper’s WEEKLY is 
the author of one of the shrewdest and 
most intelligent arguments in favor of 
the new position of women in our civiliza- 
tion, when he points out that it will re- 
sult in the saving of the boy babies, and, 
therefore, in more men to offset the present 
plurality of women. This over-supply 
of women is a serious matter and is growing 
more serious. 

The paper on “Unmarried Mothers’ 
seems to have raised a storm of protest. 
There is nothing wrong with it, except 
that the author made a mistake when he 
included the story of James’ persistent 
faithfulness to the inconstant, sin-dis- 
eased Louise. It affords the reader, 
especially if he be of the masculine gender, 
an excuse for attack—I say an excuse, 
not an argument. For there is many 
a Jane who took a husband as inconstant, 
as evilly ill as this Louise, without knowing 
it. Turn about is,—well it is not always 
fair play,—but, it’s “turn about.” 

If the editor of the WEEKLY would in- 
clude in his expositions of the Feminist 
movement as an evolution of national 
standards and ideals an article, say, on 
the “Bachelor Ballot,” we should have 
some light upon the past, which is always 
a help when we are about to attempt a new 
adventure in living. This country is, 
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and has always been, governed by the 
bachelor ballot. A man may be married 
at the breakfast table. He may be a 
devoted husband and father in his home, 
he may be the most generous of bene- 
dicts when he is paying his wife’s bills, 
or even when he is dining out with her 
somewhere; but let him swagger down 
to the polls with his hands in his overall 
pockets, or let him motor down, or let 
him ride his old bareback mule from the 
farm to the nearest voting precinct to 
cast his ballot, and the moment he gets 
there, he is a bachelor. He is not nearly 
so much a husband or father as he is a 
Democrat or Republican, or something 
else just political. He puts forward his 
candidate like a sport at a cockfight. 
He forgets everything and everybody, 
every issue involved, if it is not his own 
pocket. He always has, and he always 
will, so long as he is a bachelor unaccom- 
panied by the reminding presence of his 
women-kind. 

We shall have new and astonishing 
political corruption when women get 
the ballot, but they will never forget 
their children at the polls, because they 
are mammals. They think always in the 
terms of their young—even when they 
are old maids with no children of their 
own. You may wean a child, but it is 
difficult to wean a mother. Every half- 
starved, prim-faced little country school- 
ma’am will vote for her forty children. 
And you cannot offset a ballot like this 
with that of the degraded white slave 
woman or of any other corrupt woman. 
There are not enough of them, even if 
they voted four times, as Tim Sullivan’s 
“repeaters” did. Most women are 
good. 

My impression is that the thing the 
editor was striving after was gaiety and 
lightness, which is a necessary feature 
of such a periodical. But it is hard for 
an editor who has lived long in New 
York to remember what gaiety is, much 


less find an artist who can interpret it. 
New York is not a gay place, You take 
your pleasures there knowing exactly 
what they are, what they mean, and what 
you are paying for them—which neither 
lightens the mind nor renders the spirit 
joyful. The best you can do is to be 
philosophical and analyze your emotions 
as they rise with the fumes of the dance. 
Gaiety is another thing altogether. It 
has in it the elements of innocency, of 
belief in something, the sweetness of 
hopes turned to laughter before they 
are turned to tears. Something like 
that. I do not know how such effulgence 
could be illustrated, but I have seen it 
many times, in villages, in this remote 
valley where I live, in old-fashioned 
homes—never in New York. That 
place is horribly sophisticated, and gaiety 
is not. The trouble with many of the 
illustrations is not that they are master- 
pieces of art as well as of interpretation 
of ideas and conditions, but that they are 
depressing. They are the only local color- 
ing in the WEEKLY, which is otherwise 
splendidly national in its scope. New 
York is not the place to see life. It is the 
place where one sees life exhausted, hol- 
lowed out, burned up. 

One thing the WEEKLY lacks that will 
be missed by those of its readers 
who do not live in great cities, nor in 
flats, nor on pavements, nor in subways 
and shops. This is the Earth. And 
the Earth is the greatest living character 
in this world. She is doing more than 
all the nations put together. And she 
has never had a “publicity bureau.” 
She is the one everlasting economist 
who wastes nothing, who even makes a 
fertility of the dead. She is beyond the 
influence of politics or ‘“‘windy doc- 


trines.”” She is neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, neither Gentile nor Jew. She 
is the patient mother of them all. To 


leave her out of a big thing is to leave the 
biggest thing out. Yet she does not 


appear in the Wreexkty. There are ar- 
ticles on “Agriculture,” on ‘‘Conserva- 
tion,” a good deal about the “arithmetic” 
of that passing thing on her surface, 
“Civilization.” Occasionally there is 
something about the “Country,” very 
good in its way. Le Gallienne’s poem, 
“Country Gods” is near-poetry. But 
that word “country” is merely a pro- 
vincial term which shows the limitation 
of a city-bred man’s mind. It sustains 
the same relation to the whole that a 
handkerchief would, spread out upon the 
grass—it doesn’t cover much more of the 
idea. There is not a hint in the WEEKLY 
of the history which the sun writes day 
by day in shadows upon the ground in the 
forest. This is a mighty script, signifi- 
cant, ages old and altogether good. There 
are, in the: WEEKLY, no meadow spaces 
unpeopled by the littleness of man; no 
familiar hills—though I believe there is 
a reference to the Grand Cajion, which 
is a freak out of Nature with the “‘sublime 
mildness” of the Earth. 

But here again the editor faces a 
difficulty. A great man who is also a 
great poet, would be required for this 
business. And in this country, so over- 
stocked with thinkers, economists and 
mere writers, there is scarcely one quali- 
fied to interpret such Scriptures. How- 
ever, if he could put one of his best men 
on a strict diet of Ossian’s poetry and 
keep him out of every city long enough, 
he might get results worth while. In the 
poetry of Ossian there is no mention of 
God, men are mere symbols, 
striving, suffering, dying well, leaves 
blown in the wind. But the great char- 
acters are the Earth and the Sky. The 
real dialogue is the wind, the rain, and 
the weather. Men pass through that, 
dim shapes, always falling. But the 
dialogue keeps on. It is the only book 
I ever read where the author had the 
proper sense of proportion between the 
lasting and the passing. 
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Mr. Brandeis and Investment Banking 


To the Editor of HarPER’s WEEKLY: 
Sir: 

We have noticed in the very forceful 
articles which Mr. Brandeis is writing 
for the WEEKLY a somewhat persistent 
repetition of the term ‘investment 
banker,” and what would almost seem 
to be a special effort to link investment 
bankers as a class with the various fi- 
nancial and corporate evils which he is 
discussing. 

This is hardly fair to the conservative 
and independent investment banking 
houses of the country, to whom the term 
“investment banker” more particularly 
applies than it does to the large financial 
powers which Mr. Brandeis is really criti- 
cising. We could not object, of course, to 
his criticising any particular investment 
banking house as such, if it falls within 
the field of his article, but we do object 
to his linking “‘the investment banker” 
as a class with the acts of the individual 
he is discussing. Mr. Brandeis is too 
intelligent a man not to realize the 
unfairness of this attitude and its in- 
justice, once the matter is called to his 
attention. 

The Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America at its recent convention in 
Chicago evidenced in many ways the 
independence and conservatism of the 
majority of its members. It is neither 





partial to the abuses that exist in the 
financial world, nor opposed to construc- 
tive reforms. 

Its feeling is one of friendliness toward 
those who are seeking genuine improve- 
ments in our laws, as it believes the busi- 
ness of its members rightly conducted 
is a business of service, and a part of the 
general welfare. It may not agree with 
Mr. Brandeis as to methods, but its 
ideals are those which he purports to 
advance. 

Though Mr. Brandeis is a lawyer, the 
Association will not hold the legal pro- 
fession responsible for his mistakes. 

Very truly yours, 

[Signed] CaLDwELL, Massiicu & REEp, 
General Counsel, Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America. 


To the Editor of Harper’s WEEKLY: 
Sir: 

Noting a controvery between you and 
Messrs. Caldwell, Masslich & Reed, as 
detailed in this morning’s Times, perhaps 
the following statement may interest 
you: 

Last Spring, when I was working on 
blue-sky legislation in Illinois, I made a 
very careful study of the act proposed by 
the Investment Bankers’ Association as 
a model blue-sky law. Considering that 
the intent of a blue-sky law is to protect 





investors against the flotation of securi- 
ties of little value, the act presented in 
behalf of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation was a remarkable document. It 
extended practically no protection to 
investors. The state authority invested 
with the alleged power of protection was 
made nearly powerless, and as far as 
I could see, the only result of such a law 
would be to deceive investors into the 
notion that the state supervision guar- 
anteed honest securities when, as a 
matter of fact, there was no supervision 
and no guaranty. I prepared a bulletin 
on the act at the time, but have no copy 
nearer than Chicago; else I should send it 
to you. In that bulletin considerable 
surprise was expressed that the gentle- 
men who are supposedly most interested 
in cultivating the market for honest 
securities by restoring public confidence 
in corporate securities should officially 
put forward a bill of such a character. 
In view of the statement of their counsel 
that this Association is “neither partial 
to the abuses that exist in the financial 
world not opposed to constructive re- 
form,” this appears to be another case 
where actions merit greater attention 
than words. 

[Signed] Donatp R. RicuBerc, 
Director of Legislative Reference Bureau 
Progressive National Service, New York. 











“Softly there came from across the table a whisper: 
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A Beard and a Candlestick 


“ORD of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—” 

iy Mrs. Snitkin began the prayer 

which was to absolve the Sabbath. 

But she could go no further. The tears 

which she kept back for twenty-four hours 
now came welling from her eyes. 

All week Mrs. Snitkin had been too busy 
tocry. True, she had no one but herself 
to support. Still, even the four dollars 
which embraced her weekly expenses 
were hard to eke out from her basket 
of Sabbath-candles and hodgepodge of 
needles and hairpins which she was sell- 
ing. From early morning until late into 
the night she sat near one of the entrances 
to Seward Park sizing up every passerby 
and spying a probable customer for 
blocks away. There was no time here 
to indulge in the luxury of tears. 


N Fridays Mrs. Snitkin would close 
her day’s work at four o’clock, for 

by that time every woman in the ghetto 
had bought her Sabbath-candles. Hast- 
ily she would pack her basket and hurry 
to her two rooms in the rear of a six-story 
tenement in Ludlow Street. In_ less 
than an hour her little home was trans- 
formed into a castle where the Princess 
Sabbath was welcomed as her guest for 
twenty-four hours. The magic which 
transformed the humble dwelling, in the 
eyes of Mrs. Snitkin, was the five- 
branched candlestick which, during the 
week, she kept securely locked in a chest. 
The minute she had covered the table with 
a white cloth and set the candlestick on 
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one end of it, the magic transformation 
was consummated and the bliss and 
solemnity of the Sabbath was in the air. 
While thus putting her house in order 
for the Sabbath, Mrs. Snitkin would 
invariably think over her life in the last 
two years; and by the time she had 
finished her work she would feel a strong 
desire to weep for at least a quarter of 
an hour. Invariably, however, the sun 
would set just then. Princess Sabbath was 
standing at the gate and the luxury had to 
be foregone. Hastily she would change her 
workaday clothes, light the five candles 
in the sparkling candlestick, and, shielding 
her eyes with her hands, she would say 
the prayer which ushered in the Sabbath. 
After the evening meal, when the Lord 
had been duly praised for his wisdom 
in creating the world in six days and 
making the seventh a day of rest, Mrs. 
Snitkin would read the Bible in her 
Yiddish translation until the candles 
burned out; and then she would retire 
for the night. Saturday afternoon she 
would chant the Song of Solomon in 
honor of her guest—Princess Sabbath. 


T four o’clock, however, when the. 


Princess seemed to be losing her 
gracious smile, and was getting ready to 
depart at sundown, Mrs. Snitkin, too, 
would become anxious to have the time 
pass as quickly as possible. Her Sabbath 
cheerfulness, a cheerfulness rigidly de- 
manded by the Law and the Church of 
Israel, would wane, and,as the sun was sink- 


ing lower and lower on the horizon, would 
change into an ever-deepening gloom. 


HEN the last ray of the sun had 

disappeared she would strain her 
face against the window-pane, restlessly 
searching the sky for stars. And when 
she beheld three stars, she would wash 
her hands and begin to say the prayer 
absolving the Sabbath. 

“Lord of Israel,’ continued Mrs. 
Snitkin after the first stream of tears 
released her throat, “the holy Sabbath 
is departing. Bless the coming week. 
Let it be a week of honor and glory to 
thy people and let them earn their bread 
in abundance. Amen.” 

And now Mrs. Snitkin could light the 
gas, but she would not cut the thread 
of her memories; and so she sat sobbing 
softly until the twilight passed over into 
deep, black night. 

A knock at the door awoke her from her 
reveries. Hastily she lit the gas. 

“*A happy week to you,” came a soft, 
dignified voice, as Mrs. Snitkin opened 
the door and stood back amazed. 

In the doorway stood a man who for 
more than a year had been passing her 
with a pushcart several times a day. Yet 
the man looked so different now, that 
for an instant she could hardly believe her 
own eyes. His body was no longer bent. 
His shoulders were erect, his head high. 
In his eyes there was not that hunted 
look, which she had so frequently seen 
in them when the policeman ordered him 
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to ““move on.” Now his gaze was mild 
and seemed removed from things earthly, 
while his long gabardine and flowing 
beard, liberally interwoven with silvery 
hair, suggested something of the pa- 
triarch, and called to mind shepherd 
scenes from a distant past in the misty, 
shrouded Orient. 

The man likewise seemed somewhat 
surprised, when he stood face to face 
with Mrs. Snitkin; but he continued in 
the same even voice in which he had 
greeted her: 

“TI just moved here last Tuesday,” 
he said simply. “‘Coming from the syna- 
gogue now I heard some one weeping 
here, and I came in to find out, to—” 

He looked at Mrs. Snitkin, on whose 
face the tears had not yet dried, at the 
room, as if he were searching for the cause 
of her tears, and continued in a voice 
which grew still softer, almost apologetic: 
“TI came to tell you that it is not proper 
to usher in the new week with tears— It 
is, to say the least, like tempting the 
Lord. It shows little faith.” 

“Ts it a sin?”’ Mrs. Snitkin asked, 
holding up her hands in horror. “A sin, 
and I have been doing it for two years. 
My God, forgive me!” 

“For two years?” the man repeated 
weighing his words carefully. “For two 
years. You must have a great sorrow.” 

“Yes,” she said, “a great sorrow, a 
great sorrow—children.” 

“Children,” said the man, in a voice 
which signified that he grasped the 
meaning of her words, “yes, they are a 
great sorrow—in America.” 

Mrs. Snitkin looked at him full of grati- 
tude. For the first time in many years 
she was understood and sympathized with. 
She moved a chair in his direction. 

**Children,” the man repeated as he 
seated himself near the table and sighed. 
And that sigh of his told volumes to Mrs. 
Snitkin. 

Nervously, hastily, as if she were justi- 
fving herself, clearing herself of some 
painful charge, and at the same time 
fearing that he might leave before he 
heard her confession, Mrs. Snitkin began 
to tell her story. 


1’ began with the death of her husband, 
five years ago. She remained alone 
in the Russian village—her children were 
all in America. And they began to 
clamor for her to come to them, to come 
here. Her oldest son was rich. She 
would be happy in his house and would 
rejoice in his prosperity and good fortune, 
he wrote. Still, she hesitated long. 
America, she heard, was hard on the 
religion of her fathers. She wrote so to 
her son. He assured her she could wor- 
ship her God here just the same as she did 
there. There were synagogues here and 
rabbis. The devil was not as black as 
they painted him. She came. 

“Goyim”’ (gentiles) she said falteringly, 
“Goyim, that is what they are here. I 
saw it from the first. But then I was 
here. It could not be helped. So I 
tried to do my own cooking, to live by 
myself and not to look into their affairs. 
And so things went for a year—two. 
Then—then—” 

A look strange, desperate, and at the 
same time pitiful, came into her eyes. 
For a moment she cast about as if in 
search of words. Then, pointing to the 
candlestick which stood on the table, 
she gasped: “See this? It came to me 
from my mother. She in turn got it from 
her mother. And so it has come down 
in the family, from mother to daughter 
for three hundred years. 


“There was a pogrom in our village 
sometime before my husband died. 
Everything we possessed was lost, burned 
—we were robbed, plundered. But this,” 
she clutched the candlestick in her hands, 
“this saved. I threw pepper in the eyes 
of the frantic mob, blinded them and 
saved this. 

“Then I come here—and my son re- 
quests me not to put the candlestick on 
the table Friday nights. The children, 
he explained, were annoyed with questions 
about this strange candlestick by their 
playmates. It was a gentile neighbor- 
hood, he said, and he did not want 
to be conspicuous, to draw attention to 
himself. If I wished, I could light my 
candles in the bedroom—Sabbath-can- 
dles in a bedroom!” 

Of course Mrs. Snitkin left her son’s 
house. She rented these two rooms here 
and had since been making her livelihood 
selling Sabbath-candles in the street. 


S Mrs. Snitkin’s words died away and 
she looked at the man who sat oppo- 
site her, she read a strange pathos in his 
eyes. Was it pity for her or was the man 
remembering a great sorrow of his own? 
He evidently understood the meaning 
of her searching gaze, for he rose suddenly 
and bidding her good night, left the room. 
The next day, however, as he passed 
Mrs. Snitkin on Hester Street, he stopped 
his pushcart and talked to her for a few 
minutes. The following day he did the 
same. And on the third day he stationed 
his cart alongside of Mrs. Snitkin’s stand, 
and for more than an hour he stood there, 
talking to her earnestly, thoughtfully. 

That Friday, Mrs. Snitkin went home 
an hour earlier than usual. Just why 
she did this, she did not exactly know. 
Neither did she know why she took such 
pains to make the candlestick sparkle 
and glitter as if it were the eve of the 
Passover or of the New Year, and not of 
an ordinary Sabbath. When, finally, she 
lighted the candles, Mrs. Snitkin, for the 
first time in those two lonely years, did 
not experience a desire to weep. 

After the evening meal she took the 
Bible, as usual, and began to read aloud 
in the peculiar singsong of the synagogue. 

Just then there was a faint tapping on 
the door. Mr. Hatoff—this was the name 
of the pushcart man—entered. His dress, 
his appearance, was even more dignified 
now than it was on the previous Satur- 
day night, but his step seemed more 
uncertain and strained. He hesitated for 
an instant on the threshold, as if he were 
abashed at his being there. When he 
was finally seated near the table, Mrs. 
Snitkin poured tea. He drank, and 
praised it with the air of a man who knows 
all about tea, the fine distinctions in color, 
flavor, taste, and price. 

The snatches of conversation were fol- 
lowed by moments of embarrassing silence. 

“You spoke of children,” Hatoff sud- 
denly began, as if he were resuming a 
conversation which had just been broken 
off. “I, too, have children here, in New 
York. They are rich and—I have noth- 
ing against them; but I, too, find it more 
to my liking to live here in a little room to 
earn my own bread and to be left alone.” 


““7OUR children,” Mr. Hatoff went 

on, as if something within him was 
compelling him to speak, “objected to 
your candlestick. Mine objected to my 
beard.” 

‘‘Beard?” Mrs. Snitkin exclaimed. 
“How could they? Such a_ beard!” 
And she gazed fondly at the silvery tresses 
which framed Mr. Hatoff’s face and gave 


him such an air of distinction, made his 
face so reminiscent of the rabbis, and 
prophets, and priests of old. 

“Trim it, that is what my son wanted 
me to do,” continued Mr. Hatoff with a 
sad irony in his voice. “For thirty-five 
years my beard had never seen a pair of 
shears or a razor, and now he would have 
me—trim it.” 

A look of indignation flitted across his 
face for a moment, but he continued with- 
out bitterness, without hate, though with 
extreme sadness. 

“The history of the Jews can be fairly 
read in their beards. The Amalekites, 
Spain, and Torquemada, could not make 
us forsake our God, our Torah; but here, 
in the land of freedom, where each one 
may worship as he pleases, my son would 
have me trim my beard, because he lives 
uptown and wants to be like his next-door 
neighbor.” 

He chuckled softly at the folly of it all, 
and, with a voice which rang with a sort 
of pity for his son, his weakling son, who 
feared his next-door neighbor more than 
he did the Lord, he added: “I have 
nothing against him. Nothing at all. 
Let him go his way. I will go my way. 
I am still able to earn my bread—what 
more do I want?” 

“Who would have believed six years 
ago,’ she sighed, more to herself, “‘that we 
will end our declining years in America, 
in such misery? Whoever expected such 
a dreary, hopeless old age, in a land which 
has no use for the old and the feeble?” 

As she spoke Mr. Hatoff gazed at the 
candles. They were burning rapidly now, 
for more than two-thirds of each candle 
was already gone. In twenty minutes, he 
figured the house would be dark. It was 
Sabbath and you could not strike a match 
to light the gas. He would have to leave. 
And he felt that he could not leave in 
this way—he came there with a purpose. 

The last words of Mrs. Snitkin kindled 
an idea in his mind which lighted up his 
way for him, as it were, pointed out the 
course of procedure. “‘ No,” he said, before 
she had finished her sentence, “even here 
old age is not always hopeless, at least it 
need not be hopeless—not in all cases. 

“This afternoon I saw the housekeeper 
hang out a sign that there is a three-room 
flat vacant on the floor above this one—an 
excellent opportunity for some one.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Snitkin, fixing her 
eyes upon the empty tea glass which 
stood in front of her, “an opportunity, 
an opportunity.” 

Two of the five candles had com- 
pletely melted away, but their fires were 
still glimmering as if trying to live, to 
burn a minute longer. Three feet away 
the darkness was thickening. 

All the words Hatoff could think of 
in Yiddish seemed too common. They 
seemed lacking in dignity for the occasion. 
If he were a boy and she a young girl, it 
would be different; those words would be 
appropriate. As it was they seemed too 
trivial. Finally he lighted upon the word, 
the proper word. It was in Hebrew, the 
ancient Hebrew of the prophets. 

““Maskim?” (agreeable) he 
“Maskim?” 

Softly, tenderly, there came from across 
the table a whisper: “‘Maskim.” 

Two more candles had by this time 
flickered their last. The fifth one was 
reduced to a blue flame which was dancing 
on top of a little pool of molten tallow. In 
the trembling light Mr. Hatoff perceived 
the eyesof Mrs. Snitkin. They were full of 
tears. But he did not rebuke her, for from 
his own eyes likewise two tears escaped 
and hid in the long tresses of his beard. 





asked. 











; UST what is afternoon tea? Do you 

picture it, oh, New York mother, as 

a peaceful gathering over a silver pot 
and steaming cup, chats at Sherry’s, chat- 
ter at the Plaza? Daughter has told you 
repeatedly, “‘And then we had afternoon 
tea.”” Have you inquired further? Are 
you sure that she is not being drawn into 
the whirling vortex of the afternoon 
“‘trots” that spangle the city with bright 
false-night lights from “the Thirtys” to 
“‘the Sixtys.” It is well to be very sure 
where this important function of “tea” 
takes place. The older generations, se- 
cure in the idea of a decade ago that day- 
light means security, do not dream that 
the miasma of the evil night has risen, with 
its fata morgana of electric corruscations 
and its poison of alcoholic indulgence, and 
trespassed upon the safe and protected 
hours. Let them inform themselves, and 
quickly. Let them go from four till seven, 
and see the young girls, many of them ob- 
viously of breeding and refinement, who, 
cheek by jowl with professionals whose 
repute is not even doubtful, are footing it 
gaily, and learning the insidious habit of 
the early cocktail—girls who, thirsty 
after a prolonged dance, feel self-conscious 
and ashamed to ask for a glass of water 
(rickeys and pale pink, innocent looking 
gin beverages become the “‘thirst quench- 
ers’); and when, frightened by the lateness 
of the hour, she must hurry home to ex- 
plain “that they went to tea with Eleanor 
and Gwendolin after the matinée.”’ She 
scalds her throat with hot coffee or gulps a 
hasty mint in fear of detection of alcoholic 
fumes. Nor is this unhealthy atmos- 
phere and the drinking habit thus easily 
and early formed the only or the worst 
danger. The careless forming of undesir- 
able acquaintances, the breaking down of 
barriers of necessary caution, make for 
carelessness in after life, recklessness of 
demeanor and action, which is the greatest 
security of the girl’s habitual environ- 
ment, develops a laxity of moral respon- 
sibility and a state of mind that is corrup- 
tive and vitiating to the last degree. 


HE evil influence is inevitable. The 

very air of these places is heavy with 
unleashed passions. No mother or father 
would for one moment permit a daugh- 
ter the run of dance-halls at night—cer- 
tainly not unchaperoned—even with boys 
and girls of her own set. If by chance 
they should attend such a performance 
after a theater party, the parents would 
regard it in the light of “‘slumming.” 
They do not dream that these very boys 





Where Is Your Daughter 
This Afternoon? 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


and girls are frequenting these self-same 
places under cover of “Afternoon tea’; 
that these “‘trots”’ are in no way modified 
from the night’s performance, except, 
perhaps, for the elimination of paid per- 
formers, who in nine cases out of ten, are 
more decent and self-respecting in their 
dancing than the “guests” who throng 
the floor. Young girls—little débu- 
tantes who think it exciting and funny to 
see their unfortunate sisters hawking the 
wares of their miserable trade rush 
blindly into the environment of life’s 
ugliest phase, and without realizing it 
themselves, take on its garish color. All 
youth is chameleon-like. Environment 
acts quickly on sensibility, fresh and new. 
Youth has had no time to see results in 
life. It can judge only by its quick emo- 
tions, the appeal of glamour, the excite- 
ment of sensations. Youth will always 
answer to the call of the flesh, as is natural 
and right; but from its very inexperience 
of the inexorable logic of life it will answer 
to the call of all that is wasteful of energy 
and destructive of ideals with blind en- 
thusiasm. 


| ee Youth have its fling—but not 

where it will be soiled and despoiled. 
There is the thé dansant that is decent. 
There are a few places where young people 
may go and dance with impunity and at 
least quasi-respectability. Perhaps Mother 
or Auntie has been to one of these, and see- 
ing it innocuous, if somewhat of an inno- 
vation, has given a grudging permission to 


return. Waltzing has given way to the 
tango. Why not afternoon “trots” after 
all? 


But from these afternoon teas the next 
step is to the more advertised, more se- 
ductive places—places more difficult of ac- 
cess, atop of some restaurant, cordoned by 
waiters,crowded with softly lighted tables. 

As the dinner hour approaches, it is not 
an uncommon thing to see young girls 
dizzily endeavoring to right themselves, 
to “pull themselves together,’ vaguely 
realizing that something must be done to 
still suspicion at home, while an anxious 
escort suggests a quick taxi spin around 
the park as a steadier. “My maid will 
fix me up all right. Mother’s going out to 
dinner somewhere else.”” That remark, 
overhear? literally in the elevator of one 
of these restaurant-dance-halls, tells the 
whole story. There is a menacing condi- 
tion present that parents must look into. 

Daylight privileges — afternoons at 
matinée or afternoon teas—let guard- 
ians be very sure that the use of these 






hours is as innocent as it should be. 


Go, 
see for yourselves—you who have reason 
to desire to know—what traps the city is 


laying for young, unwary feet. These 
places are not hard to find. A very little 
questioning will reveal their whereabouts, 
and a very short visit will reveal their 
nature. They are only too accessible, in 
the heart of the. most frequented dis- 
tricts, near the theaters and shops, not far 
from the best hotels. Go and be con- 
vinced. The whole dance-mad town has 
seemingly remained blind to the ever in- 
creasing incursion of the daughters of good 
families into the Tenderloin realm. The 
tango mania has been the cause of an 
amused shrug or two. Parents have not 
realized that the dance-halls have hailed 
the innovation of the thé dansant with de- 
light,and that with wide-throwndoors,they 
are luring young girls into a worse environ- 
ment than these same blind parents would 
dream could ever reach their little girls. 
Young men who urge their girl friends to 
attend such dances are to blame. They 
are to blame if they consent to take young 
girls, even when the foolish virgins them- 
selves want to go. Many a lad excuses 
his presence at an afternoon dance-hall, 
with girls of his own class, with the time- 
worn phrase: “She’d heard about it, and 
wanted to go, and so of course I took 
her.” Perfectly true, no doubt, but no 
excuse nevertheless. 

The Matinée Girl, with her soda and 
caramels, her romantic “‘smile’’ on the 
leading man, whose photograph she hides 
in her bureau drawer, and to whom, in a 
fit of ecstatic admiration, she indites 
poetic epistles, is a being metamorphosed 
into—what? 


O and see for yourselves. A word to 

the wise is sufficient; but how many 
words must one use to convince the un- 
wise that they may awake to their 
folly? Forget your “bridge” for one 
moment, my dear madam, and, kind 
sir, curtail that contented before-din- 
ner-hour at the club. There is some- 
thing important for you to learn—a 
phase of the day that you should in- 
vestigate. Pray also, that when you 
go you do not find the children of 
your friends, or your own nearest and 
dearest, amid the fumes of the cup that 
inebriates but does not cheer. 

There are May dances and merry 
dances, Christmas dances. There are 
also Narrentantzen—‘“‘the dance of fools” 
—and perhaps you’ve forgotten — the 
Dance of Death. 








Inquiries will be answered as soon as 
possible, but considerable time is often 
required to secure reliable information. 
This magazine does not have the facilities 
to assist in raising capital for even worthy 
enterprises. 


is to bring the supplicant for, 

and the owner of, capital together. 
So varied are the forms which investment 
securities take that somewhere there must 
be the exactly suitable security for every 
man’s need. 

With this idea in mind it may be 
worth while to direct attention to the in- 
creasing output of state bonds, which as 
a class have been little known until re- 
cently, except in certain lamentable and 
disastrous periods of our country’s earlier 
history. 

Every beginner in American history 
or political science knows that to our 
states adhere the rights of a sovereign. 
A thorough and at all lengthy discussion 
of state bonds would of necessity go back 
to the days of Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, and the great deci- 
sions of our most renowned Chief Justice. 
But it is enough here to say that with 
sovereignty held by the states the value 
of state bonds depends as a general 
principle solely upon the will and good 
faith of the sovereign, which is the 
people. 


: es great problem of investment 


An Ugly History 


(THERE have been two great periods 

of default and repudiation of Ameri- 
can state bonds. In the thirties the 
northern states lent their credit to banks 
and railroads, and when panic and ex- 
treme depression came there were not the 
funds at hand to meet their obligations. 
After the Civil War, and during the 
Reconstruction Period, the southern 
states issued bonds to the amount of 
perhaps $300,000,000, which were de- 
faulted or repudiated. Both of these 
investment holocausts were due to 
extreme material impoverishment. There 
would have been no such disgraceful 
chapters if material resources had been 
large. Only because the burden of debt 
had become distressing did the easy- 
going and ruined planters fail to pay 
their obligations. 

There is an English body of inves- 
tors known as the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders, which follows the 
southern states like a Nemesis and 
gradually compels them to arbitrate and 
settle, this being accomplished by con- 
tinual publicity and opposition to new 
bond issues, there being, of course, no 
legal redress. 

No dispassionate observer can fail to 
sympathize with the southern states. 
Confederate bonds and the obligations of 
its member states, naturally were worth- 
less, and English investors had to swallow 
the losses of war. But the Englishmen 


could not and cannot see why the bonds 
of carpet bag governments which fol- 
lowed the war should not be paid. Well, 
the assessed value of property in the south 
fell from four to two billions of dollars 
from 1860 to 1870. Leaving aside the 
fact that the carpet bag governments 
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State Bonds 


which created these bonds did not repre- 
sent the south, and suppressing all the 
strong moral and sentimental factors 
that made the southerners reluctant to 
pay these debts, the simple fact is that 
the south did not have the resources 
to pay. 


A New Era In State Debts 


Bet the South is paying up, and its 
maturing indebtedness is being con- 
solidated and funded. Louisiana re- 
cently sold to a group of the most re- 
liable New York investment bankers 
$10,991,500 of its bonds, which were 
offered in turn to individual investors to 
yield 4.55 per cent. The Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders objected to the 
ruling of the Attorney-General of New 
York that these bonds were legal for 
savings bank investment, on the ground 
that Louisiana had never paid off a 
small issue of “baby” bonds, $5 certifi- 
cates issued some forty years ago and 
bearing the likeness of a little girl of those 
days. These were the only unpaid 
obligations of Louisiana, and the Attor- 
ney-General of New York ruled that they 
were not, strictly speaking, debts of the 
state as they had been specifically 
secured by unpaid taxes. 

But enough of history. 
Louisiana bonds’ are surely safe 
enough. Not only do they mature 
serially year by year until 1964, a new and 
wholly commendable principle as applied 
to state finances, but the state consti- 
tution has been so amended that the 
authorities must always see to it that 
each year enough taxes are levied to 
pay off the bonds which come due that 
year. Only in case the value of all the 
property in Louisiana falls so low that the 
people rebel against taxation will the 
bonds be endangered. 

More than fifteen Commonwealths have 
no bonds, including Pennsylvania, with 
its six billions of assessed property, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa. 
These and other states have not had to 
resort to debt because there are so many 
other sources of income open to a state, 
such as incorporation taxes, gross earnings 
tax on corporations, inheritance taxes, 
stock transfer taxes, secured debt record- 
ing taxes, and many other forms of re- 
munerative taxation. And yet the credit 
of Massachusetts and New York, has no 
superior although these commonwealths 
have the largest bonded debt. The assets 
behind state bonds are intangible, but 
are highly sensitive to the tangible as- 
sets. As long as the people will it, 
state bonds are secured by the taxing 
power over all the property in the 
state. 


These new 


EW YORK had no bonds in 1893. 

In September, 1913, there were 
$108,255,660, mainly issued for highway 
and canal improvement. But the as- 
sessed value of property in New York is 
at least twelve billions of dollars, and in 
some years the state has so much income 
from other sources that it does not 
need to tax this property at all to pay 
the interest on its bonds. In 1913 it 
taxed each dollar only 745% of a 
mill. 





Opportunity Awaits 


N Wednesday next New York will 
sell $51,000,000 of 414 per cent. 
bonds in amounts of $100 and multiples 
thereof. Up to 1910 most of its bonds 
bore only 3 per cent. interest. Then, as 
investors the world over demanded more, 
the rate went up to 4 per cent., and now 
for the first time it is 414 per cent. Louis- 
iana tried at first to sell 4s, but there 
were bids for only $102,000 out of $11,- 
000,000, so up went the rate to414 per cent. 
No one can tell at this writing what 
price the New York 414s will bring, but 
if it is around 104,105 or 106, as now seems 
likely, the conservative investor will do 
well to buy them. 

There are certain facts about these and 
all other state bonds which are not 
widely enough known. All state bonds 
are exempt from the federal income tax. 
The owner does not even have to men- 
tion them in his return to the Internal 
Revenue Collector. State bonds are 
nearly always free from state and local 
taxes in the commonwealth in which 
they are issued. This is of course true of 
the New York 414s. Local taxes often 
amount to 1.82, so that if the bonds 
can be had to yield say 4.20 per cent., 
their real yield, if we allow for federal 
income and local taxes, is 7 per cent. Of 
course there are not many persons taxed 
as fully as this, but the illustration, 
while extreme, is wholly valid. 

Or take the Connecticut 4s. These 
may be had only in $1000 denominations 
and multiples thereof. They return 
slightly less than 4 per cent., but are free 
from all taxes, federal and local, when 
held by residents of Connecticut. The 
state has only $11,064,000 bonds, but 
there is taxable property of $1,300,000,000 
in addition to railroads, street railroads, 
banks, insurance companies and _ trust 
companies. 

California highway 4s may be had to 
return 4.30 per cent., and there are the 
Maryland 4s to be had in $100 amounts, 
which also is true of the New York and 
Louisiana 414s. If one believes that 
Canada is rich let him buy Province of 
Alberta 414s to yield 5 per cent. The 
proceeds of these bonds go largely to build 
a telephone system and grain elevators 
which are self-sustaining. 


"THE Province has property of its own 
of $113,765,363 and a debt of but 
$10,000,000. Thus it is able to pay in- 
terest on its bonds without any resort to 
taxation, and has never levied a direct tax. 
The issue of state bonds is sure to 
increase as the policy of internal improve- 
ments spreads. Massachusetts builds 
highways, makes harbor and river im- 
provements, and constructs great park 
systems and water works. New York 
constructs barge canals and highways. 
As time goes on Western states will build 
more and more highways and will proba- 
bly bond themselves. 

It is possible the states might issue 
too many bonds, but their good faith is not 
in question, and the only other cause of 
default and repudiation in the past, the 
extreme impoverishment of the people 
of the state, is surely no longer to be 
feared. 
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A Ballad of Dead 


Girls 


By F. DANA BURNET 


GCARCE had they brought the bodies 
down 
Across the withered floor, 
Than Max Rogosky thundered at 
The District Leader’s door. 


Scarce had the white-lipped mothers come 


To search the fearful noon, 
Than little Max stood shivering 
In Tom McTodd’s saloon! 


In Tom McTodd’s saloon he stood, 
Beside the silver bar, 

Where any honest lad may stand, 
And sell his vote at par. 


“Ten years I’ve paid the System’s tax,” 
The words fell, quivering, raw; 

“And now I want the thing I bought— 
Protection from the law!” 


The Leader smiled a twisted smile: 
“Your doors were locked,” he said. 
“You've overstepped the limit, Max— 

A hundred women. . . . dead!” 


Then Max Rogosky gripped the bar 
And shivered where he stood. 

“You listen now to me,” he cried, 
“* Like business fellers should! 


**T’ve paid for all my hundred dead, 
I’ve paid, I’ve paid, I’ve paid. . 
His ragged laughter rang, and died— 

For he was sore afraid. 


**T’ve paid for wooden hall and stair, 
I’ve paid to strain my floors, 

I’ve paid for rotten fire-escapes, 
For all my bolted doors. 


“Your fat inspectors came and came— 
I crossed their hands with gold. 

And now I want the thing I bought, 
The thing the System sold.” 


The District Leader filled a glass 
With whiskey from the bar 

(The little Silver Counter where 
He bought men’s souls at par). 


And well he knew that he must give 
The thing that he had sold, 
Else men should doubt the System’s 
word, 
Keep back the System’s gold. 


The whiskey burned beneath his tongue: 


**A hundred women dead! 
I guess the Boss can fix it up, 
Go home—and hide,” he said. 


* * * 


All day they brought the bodies down 
From Max Rogosky’s place— 

And oh, the fearful touch of flame 
On hand and breast and face! 


All day the white-lipped mothers came 
To search the sheeted dead; 

And Horror strode the blackened walls, 
Where Death had walked in red. 


But Max Rogosky did not weep. 
(He knew that tears were vain) 

He paid the System’s price, and lived 
To lock his doors again. 
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HE trouble is that the national 
theater has not been defined. In 
spite of all the discussion we have 

had the public mind is still confused with 
regard to what constitutes a national 
theater. And in this particular the 
leaders of the various movements looking 
to the betterment of the situation are 
themselves not agreed. We find one 
group that thinks a national theater 
is a training school for actors; another, 
that it is a free stage for our young play- 
wrights who have had no chance under 
the present system; a third maintains 
that it is a sort of theater-extension affair, 
the object of which is to give the public 
better plays and also to educate that 
public up to an appreciation of them. 
There are those indeed who seem to have 
concluded that a national theater is a 
building. 

One thing is sure: the plan must not be 
evolved from the brains of the few with 
the expectation that it will meet the needs 
of the many. This is the mistake we 
have made in the building of our govern- 
ment and industrial systems. Let us 
learn from these and start right. It 
is a waste of energy to go on and build 
upon aristocratic lines and then, a cen- 
tury later, when some Lincoln arises, 
have it all to go over and reconstruct. 

In the case of our government there 
was some excuse for this mistake. At 
the time of its founding there was no in- 
stitution that had been built by the 
American people to which the builders 
of our government could look as a model. 
They were obliged to rely upon their 
own conceptions of what a free govern- 
ment should be and to square these, when 
thought advisable, by the experience of 
European governments. But to build 
our theater in this way is unnecessary 
and would be the height of folly. For we 
have today at least one institution that 
has been wholly built by our people, 
democratic to the last degree, and vibrant 
with that peculiar enthusiasm which all 
the world recognizes as characteristically 
American. I refer to our institution of 
baseball. 


| AM perfectly aware that the suggestion 
that we take this “creature of the 
mob” as a model for our national theater 
will bring out a sneer from those who look 
upon the drama as an art form belonging 
to the upper classes, created for their 
particular enjoyment, and whose destiny 
therefore is to be determined by them- 
selves. And unfortunately the movement 
toward a national theater has been chiefly 
in the hands of just such men. 

But in spite of these sneers let us go 
back to the only institution we have 
built with which we seem to be perfectly 
satisfied, the only one which seems to 
have met the needs of our national life. 
State, Church, our schools, our industrial 
system, our theater—all these have been 
attacked on every side. But no one has 
found fault with our baseball. That 
alone has escaped the pull of the muck- 
rakers. And with good reason, for this 
is the only institution in which our joy 
of life finds expression, the explanation 
of course being that it is the only free, 
living, nation-wide offspring of the 
American democracy. 

It is evident, therefore, that if our 
national theater is to express the life 
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of the people to the full, it must be built 
up in the same way and after the same 
plan which we have unconsciously fol- 
lowed in the development of our great 
national game. To one who has seriously 
considered this matter, it is as plain as 
day that those points in which our 
present theater has failed most conspic- 
uously are the very points in which 
it has diverged furthest from the 
natural lines along which baseball has 
developed. 


ET us make a detailed comparison 
between these two institutions, the one 
a tremendous national success, the other 
almost as tremendous a national failure, 
and see if the above statement is not true. 
I indict the present theater as a failure 
(first) from the viewpoint of the play- 
wright; (second) from the viewpoint of 
the actor; (third) from the viewpoint 
of the general public. 
Has it failed from the viewpoint of the 
playwright? 


‘AJO one who has even the slightest ac- 
+ * quaintance with our theater will claim 
that it affords anything like a national 
expression for our drama. Constituted 
as it is, it is impossible that it should. 
No institution held as tightly in the 
hands of a few men as our theater is held 
could in the nature of things afford an 
outlet for the passions and aspirations of 
millions. It is utterly futile for a nation 
to go on seeking to voice its vast and 
stirring heart in plays, if a few men 
are to have it in their power to close 
the gate to all except such as fall in 
with their tastes and their intelligence. 
To allow this shackling of the nation’s 
mind is just as absurd and unrepresenta- 
tive of American democracy as it would 
be to allow a few men to say what part 
of all the legislation which the people 
demand should be enacted into laws. We 
are applying the recall to our law-makers 
and our judges. It is high time we were 
applying it to our theater-managers, in- 
deed to the whole theater system. For 
under this monstrous system nine- 
tenths, or more, nearly ninety-nine one- 
hundredths, of the dramatic expression 
of the nation, is being left to rot in the 
fields to make soil for some indefinite 
Golden Age. In matters industrial we 
are bending heaven and earth to utilize 
our waste products. But what a stu- 
pendous waste product is here! If the 
present theater were in actual touch 
with the people, this condition of things 
would not be tolerated for a moment. 
Imagine, if you can, a system that would 
make it necessary for the nation’s farmers 
to ship their crops to New York, or for the 
manufacturers of the nation’s shoes and 
clothes to send their output to New 
York, the fate of these vast products to 
be left in the hands of afew men! Would 
there be any hesitation in pronouncing 
such a system a failure? 

Has it failed from the viewpoint of the 
actor? 


T is tragic to contemplate this one 
great gate of the theater piled up to 
choking with plays, many of which are 
never even read: and that other gate 
crowded with actors seeking, and seeking 
in vain, for parts to play. They are so 


near to each other, these unfortunates, 





these actors who are seeking their plays 
and these plays that are seeking their 
actors! And yet they are hopelessly 
kept apart by the theater group that 
keeps permanently in New York an 
immense over-supply of trained actors 
who, under proper conditions, would very 
readily find employment elsewhere. And 
the trained actors, be it remembered, 
represent probably not one-hundredth 
part of the dramatic talent of the nation. 
Every one has personal friends and 
acquaintances whose life-long ambition 
it has been to get on the stage. Given 
an actual national theater, and there is 
not one of these but would have his 
chance. Here is another great national 
asset, of the greatest cultural importance, 
that is going to waste. It is impossible to 
characterize a system which permits of 
such waste by any other term than a 
failure. 

Is it a failure from the viewpoint of 
the general public? 

When we stop to think, as we seldom 
do, that the dramatic instinct is quite 
as old in the race as the religious one, we are 
amazed to see how inadequate an equip- 
ment there is for furnishing an outlet for 
this instinct. Go into any small town 
and see how many churches you will find. 
Observe, too, the methods that have been 
employed to foster the religious interest. 
Then look at this other racial instinct in 
the small towns and see how it has been 
neglected. At most, one small theater 
is all we ever find, and this too, like the 
great system of which it is a part, abso- 
lutely cut off from the people so far as 
offering any channel to their creative 
impulse. Plays are brought in from 
the outside; they are never drawn out of 
the people themselves. And with the 
larger towns and cities it is relatively 
the same. The whole system is based 
upon that false idea, which has for so 
long dominated our educational system 
also, that education consists in stuffing 
rather than in developing. It is we who 
have failed; we who have left to the 
exploitation of private enterprise a great 
racial instinct whose development ought 
without further delay to be taken over 
and made, along with music and manual 
training, an important part of our educa- 
tional system. 


[* is self-evident, therefore, that our 
national theater must be something 
more than a building, something more 
than a training school for actors, some- 
thing more than a free stage for our 
playwrights, something more even than 
a theater-extension for the elevation of 
the theater-goer. It must be all of these 
and more. It must be to our higher 
life what baseball is to our lower. Un- 
shackled by any central organization arbi- 
trarily controlling the whole system, from 
top to bottom—the curse of the present 
theater—it must allow and encourage a 
free and full expression of the dramatic 
instinct of the whole nation. This pro- 
vided, better actors and better plays 
and better taste in things dramatic will 
come of themselves, just as improvement 
always comes with better education. 
Going back now to the comparisons 
we were making between our provincial 
theater and our national game of base- 
ball, with a view to finding the secret of 
the success of the latter, just as we 
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found the secret of the failure of the 
former, let us consider them in their 
respective relations to those taking part 
in them—the players. We are at once 
struck by the fact that while there are 
always vast numbers of unemployed 
actors, one seldom hears of the unem- 
ployed in baseball. The latter has an 
almost miraculous way of absorbing its 
talent. Every city, every town, every 
village, almost every crossroads, has its 
one or more baseball teams. Think of 
the thousands of boys and men to whom 
this gives not only recreation but em- 
ployment. Think, too, what a wonder- 
fully free outlet it affords for baseball 
talent, great and small. From his 
earliest years, in any part of the country, 
the boy with a liking for baseball has a 
chance to try himself out and, if he 
makes good and cares to become a pro- 
fessional player, he can pass, by a natural 
process of growth, to the best league 
in the nation. If not, he contentedly 
finds his place in the business world. 
Compared to this magnificent system of 
discovering and _ utilizing all the. talent 
of the nation, how utterly inadequate and 
out of date is the present theater! Is it 
any wonder that the former has a way 
of renewing itself, and of never falling 
from its high standard? And is it any 
wonder, on the other hand, that every 
now and then the ery goes up that we 
have no actors? 


HERE is, of course, in baseball, no 
part corresponding to that taken by 
the playwright in the theater system. 
But once a national theater is built 
along the lines of our national game, the 
playwright will fall naturally into his 
place and find room for his talent, just 
as the actor will find room for his. 
All the dramatic talent of a town would 
come at once to the surface, and all those 
plays which now lie congested in New 
York would have their chance to be tried 
out in the home town. And just as the 
actor, who proves himself, would pass on 
to larger towns and cities, so with the 
play. It, too, would pass to larger 
places and would probably be taken up 
by traveling companies. The present sys- 
tem of allowing a few readers, crusted 
with professionalism and grown. stale 
in the business, to pass upon the entire 
output of the nation’s plays is, to say the 
least, hardly in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. Imagine our architects, 
or our doctors or our business men, toler- 
ating such asystem! But with a national 
theater, democratic as baseball is demo- 
cratic, and with an organization modeled 
broadly after that of our national game, 
it is inconceivable that an American 
drama should not come forth comparable 
in every way to the greatest of our achieve- 
ments in other lines. 

And now how would such a national 
theater affect the general public? 

It would at once give that interest 
in the theater which a feeling of owner- 
ship always gives to a people—such a 
feeling, for instance, as the American 
people now have in their government as 
compared to that of people living under 
an aristocratic system. Or, to bring it 
back to the game again, it would arouse 
the same enthusiasm in the drama as we 
now see in baseball. The shouts that 
go up from the bleachers all over the 
country, great and small, spring from the 
instinctive feeling that the game is the 
people’s own. Likewise, the apathy of 
the public toward the theater is due 


very largely to the conviction, equally 
well founded, that the theater is not 
the people’s own. We cannot expect the 
public to shout over a private enterprise. 
To intimate that this lack of interest in 
the theater is due to a dying out of the 
dramatic instinct, which is almost as old 
as life itself, is too absurd to merit consid- 
eration. There is a wide, unbridged 
chasm between the player on the stage 
and the man in the seats, a chasm which 
does not exist between the baseball 
player and the man on the bleachers. 
The reason, of course, is that the men who 
fill the bleachers have themselves played 
the game and know it from top to bot- 
tom, whereas in the other case the audi- 
ence is at the disadvantage of being un- 
familiar with the game. For it is a 
game they have never played. We hear 
a great deal about the stupidity of the 
theater-goer and the hopelessness of the 
mass who never go. But what of the 
stupidity of a system that goes on build- 
ing theaters and takes care that they shall 
be up to date in every respect and yet 
does not take the trouble to see that the 
only way to secure a permanent and in- 
creasing public for the theater is to give 
the public a part in the theater—an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all its details? 
There is not the least doubt, with the 
opportunity which the theater has in 
America, that such a public could be 
secured. But it is utter folly to suppose 
that this can be done by the outworn 
trick of “booming” plays. There comes 
a time when words cease to have any 
meaning. That “you can do anything by 
advertising” is in a sense true. But it 
is equally true that you cannot go on 
doing it forever, as our present theater 
managers seem to think. Probably a 
new era will have to come before it will be 
seen that the only way in which a perma- 
nent and ever-growing public for the 
theater can be absolutely assured is by 
allowing and encouraging a free and wide 
growth of the dramatic instinct, not only 
by providing plays for the people to 
see but by getting the people to write, pro- 
duce, and take part in their own plays. 


ESTING, as our national theater 

should rest, upon the broad founda- 
tion of education, it is in our public schools 
that the first stones of this institution 
should be laid. The dramatic educa- 
tion of the people should be begun 
as early as their baseball education 
is begun. Every school in the land 
should have its dramatic department, 
and no quality that the child possesses 
should be more carefully nurtured than 
the dramatic impulse; for through this, 
if properly directed, the whole intellectual 
and moral nature may be unfolded. There 
is hardly a branch of study that could 
not be utilized and made more practi- 
cal in this way. History, composition, 
art, music, manual training—is there 
anything for which the play could not 
be made the clearing-house? It is of in- 
finitely more importance, to the children 
and to the community at large, that this 
opportunity for self-expression should 
be open to the children, than that their 
minds should be overlaid and smothered, 


as they so often now are, with masses’ 


of useless information. Every grade 
should have its little dramas. The taking 
of parts, even the writing of little plays, 
should be begun with the earliest in- 
struction in composition. Talents would 
soon show themselves, and the selective 
process would soon be at work. There 








would grow up naturally at the top a 
group of young actors, and we may be 
sure that no school would be ,without 
its playwright. Then, just as the ball- 
team of one school now competes with 
the team of a neighboring school, that 
rivalry which is the very life-spirit of 
our baseball system would burst forth 
in dramatic contests. The interests 
thus fostered would be carried on into 
the colleges and universities where the 
same inter-collegiate and inter-university 
contests might be expected. 


IVEN one generation of such train- 

ing, and a new age for the theater 
will have been ushered in for America. 
Not only would our educational institu- 
tions flower out in dramatic expression, 
but the drama would become a civic 
thing as well. High school and col- 
lege graduates would bring with them 
into their business life that same intense 
and personal interest in the theater as 
they now have in baseball. The result 
would inevitably be that there would 
spring up in each town a municipal play- 
house. This would happen as surely as 
that each town now has its town baseball 
diamond. And the local talent for drama 
—acting and writing —would find expres- 
sion in that municipal play-house, just 
as the talent for baseball now finds its 
expression on the town diamond. And 
no fear need be had that these local dra- 
matic companies would lack for financial 
support. For even though the local 
government should not furnish this, 
business men, with this new and per- 
vading interest in the drama abroad, 
would soon find it quite as profitable 
to back the local dramatic company 
in its contests with the companies 
from: neighboring towns as it now is 
to back the local nine in its contests 
with other nines. And, of course, 
out of all this, traveling companies 
would arise which would go on circuits 
more or less wide according to the degree 
of talent of the actors or the merit of 
the play. 

And incidentally, is it not clear that 
an institution of this sort solves at once 
the problem of the unemployed actors 
and of the playwrights who have had 
no chance? Is there any reason why 
these men and women, with the knowledge 
they have of their respective arts and with 
years of valuable experience behind them, 
should not become instructors of the 
American youth? It is nothing less than 
a crime that we have not, as a country, 
availed ourselves of the services of these 
men and women. What a system it is 
that makes it necessary to establish 
Homes for indigent actors when the whole 
country is literally running wild with 
talent that needs training! No better 
evidence can be found that the Middle 
Ages have not relaxed their hold upon 
American universities than the fact that, 
whereas they have departments of the 
written drama headed by eminent pro- 
fessors, they have no departments of the 
acted drama headed by eminent actors. 

But America should not wait in this 
matter till her universities have taken 
action. Our national theater must arise 
out of the people, and its foundations 
should be laid in the people’s public 
schools. The people have no_ part 
in the present system, and reforming it 
will not give them a part. What we 
want is a great national theater of the 
people, and we should be satisfied with 
nothing less. 
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